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MRS. OLIPHANT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.*« 


A masculine French writer, alarmed 
by the tide of female authorship which 
began to flow during the ancien régime, 
once wrote eloquently in favor of the 
elimination of the female element from 
literature; he saw the danger of wne 
loquacité excessive and of a personal ele- 
ment invading the august territory and 
threatening the downfall of its sacred 
citadels; and this though the invaders 
whom he had in view were such clas- 
sical persons as the Memoir-writers of 
the eighteenth century. Mrs. Oliphant 
may be regarded as a typical represen- 
tative and self-chosen champion of this 
condemned sect. Though her range of 
subjects was wider than that of any 
contemporary writer, she approached 
every subject from a woman’s point of 
view, believing and professing that a 
woman’s estimate of life is generally 
The de- 


her to 


to be preferred to a man’s. 
mand of the 
have its right and legitimate place in 
She struck the per- 


heart seemed to 


things of the mind. 
soaal note, she took the coin-du-feu as- 
pect of things with perfect mastery of 
the art of finding material presentable 
to her public, of making dead people 
and things live again, not theorizing of 
how the world came to be what it is; 
the result in all cases being a represen- 


* The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. 0. 
W. Oliphant. edited by Mrs. 
Harry Coghill. 1899. 


Arranged and 
Edinburgh and London, 


tation of character, places, and periods 
from the point of view of feminine in- 
sight, and, in fiction, as Mr. Kinglake 
says, “A striking of imagination into 
the bounds of very very truth.” 

Now, a profound revelation of her- 
self, written in the first instance for a 
son, but added to at the desolate close 
of a life ever dignified by her noble and 
veracious character, has appeared un- 
der the title of her “Autobiography.” 
It opens almost like a soliloquy that 
found The 
whole is composed of fragments writ- 


has its way into print. 


ten at different times; now echoing like 
a poem breathed de profundis at mo- 
ments of bitter loss, such as that ef her 
only daughter; now awakening our 
laughter with half-humorous, half-dis- 
enchanted pictures of men and wom- 
en descried across the years of so much 
mourning; and finally putting before 
extraordinary this 


us, with candor, 


problem—would she have served her 
personal and essentially feminine ideal 
better if she had produced more slow- 
ly? We have here the personal note 
in perfection, the element which, in 
spite of critics old and new, we hold 
to be as essential to literature as to 
life. 
voice of an original and high-minded 


The gentler tone, the more intime 
character, in the exercise of the trade 
of reviewing, article-writing, and even 
—in a few cases—book-making, shows 
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that professionalism in writing may be 
reduced to a Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s mental and moral independence 
helped to free literature from conven- 
tionality, and her “Autobiography” 
sets the seal on her example. 

The early appearance of a second edi- 
tion seems to show that the book has 
gained that recognition which all sim- 
ple, primitive, and enduring things will 
We may endeavor to supplement 


minimum. 


win. 
it here with traits 
memory and other sources not touched 


some drawn from 
in the “Autobiography.” 

A contrast strikes us at the outset. 
The publication of Eliot’s 
“Life” led Mrs. Oliphant to sit down 
and attempt a bit of self-criticism and 


George 


introspection, a study to which she was 
usually little Eliot 
was the only contemporary writer who, 
“excited” 


inclined. George 


to use a common phrase, 
Mrs. Oliphant: she paid homage to her 
in conversation, and in one of her let- 
ters she speaks of the “thousand tones 
of expression” that gave her “a posi- 
tive thrill of pleasure to read, and that 
have hit upon.” 
the only literary 


else could 
George Eliot was 
“lion” whom she ever expressed any 
wish to see, for in Carlyle’s case hom- 
age was merged in deep reverence, and 
curiosity in affection; and intimacy 
with him and Mrs. Carlyle was a fore- 
gone conclusion. In 1877, Mrs. Oli- 
phant was at Mr. Blackwood’s house 
in London, when George Eliot came to 
the door in her George 
Lewes, ever sympathetic and affable, 


nobody 


brougham. 


proposed to let Mrs. Lewes know that 
Mrs. Oliphant was in the house and 
that his friend, Mr. John Blackwood, 
wished to make them 
Mrs. Oliphant confessed to a moment 
of expectation and emotion, but Lewes 
returned alone. George Eliot had just 
written the last page of “Daniel De- 
ronda,” and was too much moved by 
the conclusion of her work to hold any 


acquainted. 


conversation. 





By the light of the “Autobiography” 
(which gives no account of this short 
episode) we are enabled to look upon 
this picture and upon that: George 
Eliot, the great artist, screened 
and sheltered from the dust of 
the roadside, almost a Pharisee of art 
in her legitimate position as the de- 
lineator of a world of sorrows; Mrs 
Oliphant, solitary in the midst of 
the common-place of life, handicapped 
as a creator by worldly cares, over- 
weighted with the necessity of carry- 
ing a little world of dependants with 
her wherever she moved, at the cost 
of infinite labor. May it not be said 
that in the case of the one the person- 
ality suffered, and that in the other the 


life was the greatest work of art? 
This is what any true biography of 


Mrs. Oliphant would show, and an in- 
teresting chapter might be written 
about the heroic personality that is hid- 
den behind the variety of personages 
on the jostling stage of her fiction. 
Margaret Oliphant Wilson was born 
at Wallyford, in East Lothian, in 1828, 
a girl not beautiful, but with a sweet 
dignity and great repose of manner, 
and dark eyes, never omitted from any 
description of her throughout her life. 
“Her beautiful eyes shone, they never 
sparkled,” says Mrs. Coghill. Her girl- 
hood was spent partly at Glasgow, 
partly at Liverpool, in a retired home. 
Her. father above his 
ealling (that of a clerk in the Custom- 
house), and her mother was a woman 
of an old-fashioned Scottish type, full 
of keen observation of life, who after 
her marriage spent all her special gifts 
on her children. “I know my mother’s 
youth better than my own,” Mrs. Oli- 
phant used to say, “a-d all my pleas- 
ure in narration is, I suppose, inherit- 


was somewhat 


ed from her. Our house was a very 
quiet one, and her stories of her early 
Scotland seem to me the main 
Narration 
gift—which 


life in 
incidents of it. 
delight, but her 


was her 


greatest 

















ine ape 





has never been mine—was for conversa- 
tion, and very full it was of criti- 
cism of life and lively illustrations from 
the incidents of her youth.” From her 
mother, too, no doubt, Mrs. Oliphant 
inherited that daintiness of touch and 
taste which was the mother’s ideal for 
her child; *‘to the end” (she says of laces 
and linen) “that there might be noth- 
ing coarse, nothing less than exquisite 
about me.” 

Her birthplace at Wallyford, forgot- 
ten by herself, but described from a 
later visit as “a pleasant, homely house, 
with a projecting half-turret enclosing 
the staircase, as in many houses in the 
Lothians. . . and a delightful large 
low drawing-room above, with five 
greenish windows looking out upon Ar- 
thur’s Seat in the distance and a ghost 
of Edinburgh,” has been carried away 
by the “shabby tide of progress.” 

“IT don’t think our branch of the Oli- 
phants was ever much to brag of,” 
Mrs. Oliphant expressly says, with that 
belittling of herself which she chose to 
make the keynote of her “Autobio- 
graphy.” But she dwells with some 
pride upon the old name, in her half 
modest, half humorous way, and upon 
her interest in the Jacobite traditions 
which she had inherited. This express- 
es itself in “Katie Stewart,” which she 
ealls “a little romance of my moth- 
er’s family gleaned from her recollec- 
and again in 


” 


tions and descriptions; 
a later work, the “Heirs of Kellie.” 
Her mother’s pride in her own and her 
children’s descent from an ancient im- 
poverished race is founded upon fam- 
ily tradition, handed down, no doubt, 
from mother to daughter, which told 
how the old castle of Kellie near An- 
struther had once belonged to the Oli- 
phants, and how the lands attached to 
it had melted away till there remained 
but one field with a dove-cote, which 
at last had to go, too. We lay stress on 
this point, because, to many who knew 
her, Mrs. Oliphant’s ancestry was a 
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subject of interest, apart from any 
Scottish love of high pedigree—a weak- 
ness which she treated with irony, if 
not with contempt. To many of her 
friends, for instance, it seemed impos- 
sible that there should not be a mix- 
ture of French blood in her; her love 
of order, her finish in note-writing, a 
nameless charm in social things, and 
an instinct for gathering round her a 
little intimate circle, made up of any 
elements that came naturally together 
in the place where chance found her, 
resembled a Frenchwoman’s art. She 
used to say that her mother’s talk was 
full of French words: ashett for plate, 
outré used to describe manners, gigot 
and many others; and she would ex- 
plain this feature by the fact that, 
while traces of French influence 
abound throughout Scotland, in Fife— 
her mother’s county—th y were more 
frequent than elsewhere, owing to the 
settlement there of Mary Stuart's 
French retainers. 

The father’s modest calling, on which 
Mrs. Oliphant lays great stress, took 
the family from Scotland to Liverpool; 
and here they lived in the community 
of the Free Kirk, which represented the 
religious convictions of the eager moth- 
er. Mrs. Oliphant’s own “Life of Chal- 


mers” sums up those times of contro- 
versy, and bears the stamp of a quiet 
enthusiasm reserved by her throughout 
life for the Makers of Religion. Her 
own religious views did not take the 
line of theology. She felt no difficulty 
in simply accepting the Christian creed, 
and her speculations were those of a 
mystic, not a controversialist. Though 
no system or corporation could ever 
completely satisfy her mind, she found 
congeniality and support in the minis- 
trations of the Church of England, es- 
pecially at the close of her life, and 
she was little vexed by the “doubts” 
which 


and “fastidious philosophies’ 
she speaks of as the fashionable mal- 
ady of the day. 
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In the quiet home, to which no guests 
ever invited, she lived till her 
“in the most singularly se- 
“I never was at a dance 


were 
marriage 
cluded way.” 
(she says) till after my marriage; nev- 
any one at 


er went out? never saw 


home. Our pleasures were books of all 
and every kind: newspapers and mag- 
azines formed the staple of our conver- 
sation.”’ In this atmosphere of concen- 
tration was made the preparation for 
her whole life, a hidden devotion to the 
men of her family. It was her fate 
so long as she lived to be linked to be- 
ings whose aspirations led to little that 
was effective; and she began life as 
the prop of a brother who, in spite of 
her womanly watchfulness, succumbed 
to the fatal influence of drink. He 
left home to work as a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church, but soon returned 
to live in idleness, “smoking and read- 
ing old novels and the papers,” thence- 
forth unable to do anything better for 
himself. Tor the rest of his life he was 
supported by his sister. 

The extraordinary demands made up- 
on her from girihood onwards seemed 
to create courage to meet them. 
She was naturally reserved, dignified, 
shy, proud; but a hopeless situation, 
forced upon her, as it were, put to the 
test and drew out that “obstinate elas- 
which she makes 
“I could not keep 
“My heart al- 


ticity of spirits” of 
frequent mention. 

them down,” she says. 
ways contrived to rise whenever it had 
a chance’—“the merry heart goes all 
and again, with even more 
express and 
“T have twice risen again into absolute 
I thought it was for the young 


the way”- 
self-analysis confession: 
gaiety. 
people around me, and no doubt it was; 
but equally without doubt my own life 
burst forth.” It is difficult to say that 
any human being is not born for joy; 
probably Mrs. Oliphant was one of the 
very thoughtful, the visionary, 
who are not; but it is a fact that the 
inevitable struggle. the acceptance of 


very 


almost hopeless difficulties, acted on 
her as a_ perpetual stimulus. The 
strong reserve-force, fostered by the re- 
tired early home, her own capacity for 
living within the shell, as regards the 
effort of daily life, and the loving em- 
brace of all that can cheer and lift up 
the spirit, took away all gloom from a 
life in which there was too mueh sad- 
ness. This cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted on in speaking of a book on 
which lies the shadow of grief and dis- 
appointment, perhaps unduly darken- 
ing the picture through the omission of 
what, in an autobiography, could hard- 
ly appear—the irrepressible vivacity, 
the gracious gaiety of disposition she 
showed her friends. Such expressions 
as “‘Werena my heart licht I wad dee” 
speak of such depths as few mourners 
have known; and the words which pre- 
cede them, “I could not say I have had 
complete the faith- 


” 


an unhappy life, 
ful portrait. 

Her marriage with her cousin, Frank 
Oliphant, in 1852, when she was twen- 
ty-four, first took her to London, where 
she was already known as the author 
of “Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” Frank 
Oliphant was an artist, a friend and 
disciple of Pugin—that erratic genius, 
misjudged by Ruskin, of whom Mrs. 
Oliphant, innumerable 
“Blackwood” articles, has given a vivy- 
id portrait, as her husband knew him 
in his last years, when he was inspir- 
ing Barry in the building of the Houses 
A short account of Mr. 
im- 


in one of her 


of Parliament. 
Oliphant’s attempt to 
prove the art of stained glass, then in 


energetic 


its early renaissance, has been given 
Biog- 


raphy”’—a tribute to her own instinct 


in the “Dictionary of National 


for laying stress on all achievement, 
such as it was, of the men of her fam- 
The marriage, which after eight 
husband’s 


ily. 
was ended by her 
death, was only an episode in her life. 
Like Madame de Sévigné, of whom it 
was said that she never had a passion 


years 
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in the ordinary sense, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
healthy nature gave itself in maternal 
love—a love which, in her, superseded 
every other passion. Of the two chil- 
dren who grew up, her elder son, Cyril, 
who had the courtly person and bear- 
ing which Gainsborough delighted to 
paint in a young man, fascinated her 
by his promising boyhood; and when 
the promise was blighted, her second 
son, Francis Romano—whose face, like 
his name, recalled the Italy in which 
he was born—shared her long years’ 
watch, was her helpmate, and almost 
(it may be said) took the place of the 
daughter whose death left her so deso- 
late. 

In the two sons—who lived each to 
the age of thirty-three—she took a de- 
light which did not find vent in corre- 
spondence, like that of Madame de Sé- 
vigné, but was the motive power of her 
literary activity. With these children 
she was left a widow at Rome in 1862: 


“When I thus began the world anew 
I had for all my fortune about 10001. 
of debt, a small insurance of, I think, 
2001. on Frank’s life, our furniture laid 
up in a warehouse, and my own facul- 
ties, such as they were, to make our 
living and pay off our burdens by.” 

“When I die,” she says a little furth- 
er on, “I know what people will say of 
me: they will give me credit for cour- 
age (which I almost think is not cour- 
age, but insensibility), and for honesty 
and honorable dealing; they will say 
I did my duty with a kind of steadi- 
ness, not knowing how I have rebelled 
and groaned under the rod. I won- 
der if God were to try me with the loss 
of this gift, such as it is, whether I 
should feel it much? If I could live oth- 
erwise I do not think I should. If I 
could move about the house, and serve 
my children with my own hands, I 
know I should be happier.” 


There is the keynote of her life: ser- 
vice was what she lived for. She had 
not foreseen, in this prospect, that one 


critic would blame her for not hav- 


ing concentrated herself on her future 
fame, and another for maintaining her- 
self and her family in the comfort 
which was essential to her work. 
There followed one of the literary 
crises which form the romance of the 
artistic life. Mrs. Oliphant settled in 
Edinburgh with her three children, and 
was steadily and surely working off, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, the debt which 
Mr. had al- 
lowed her to incur, when, on a dull win- 


ter afternoon, she called on her pub- 


Blackwood’s confidence 


lishers and learnt from them that her 
writing was not attracting as much at- 
The 

“I was in 


tention as heretofore. vein (it 


seemed) was exhausted. 
their debt, and had very little to go on 
with.” To her friends she told the sto- 
ry with one more trait than she thinks 
necessary in the “Autobiography,” so 
free from the taint of self-solemnity. 
She made a long détour that day before 
she returned home “to her little ones 
running to the door to meet her;” and, 
as she paced in the winter twilight for 
a long while in a field on the outskirts 
of the the first the 
“Chronicles of Carlingford” flashed in- 
to her mind, and she saw Carlingford 
“T sat 


town, idea of 


before her with all its humors. 
up nearly all night in a passion of com- 
position, stirred to the very bottom of 
my mind. The story was successful, 
and my fortune, comparatively speak- 
ing, was made.” The mine was not ex- 
hausted till years after, when the Carl- 
ingford stories were resumed in 1872 
with “Phoebe Junior,” by many consid- 
ered the best of the series. 

In the year of Mrs. Oliphant’s settling 
at Windsor in the house which was to 
be hers for thirty-five years, all was 
brilliant promise. The 


her beloved Cyril were beginning. “the 


beaur jours of 
brightest, most innocent, and success- 
ful of Eton boys; 
freedom at Eton appealed to her edu- 


the atmosphere of 


never lost it. 
after 


eational ideal, and she 


“God bless Eton,” she said in 
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years. “There all was promise and 
kindness and anticipation of every 
good. Eton is very dear, very bright 


to me in all its recollections.” She her- 
self had achieved a real success: her 
income was secure. But a heavy bur- 
den was soon to be thrown upon her— 
no less than the support of a brother 
and four children. Men at Liverpool 
remember to this day the apparition of 
Mrs. Oliphant at the financial crisis in 
her brother's affairs, when the adverse 
balance was re-adjusted by her frank 
acceptance of the whole responsibility, 
present and future. 
burden,” 
how 


“An unnecessary 
says the paper moralist. But 
would be 
From this 
brother’s the two 
who took her name, and who 
were the pride and solace of her later 
life—Mrs. Valentine and Miss Oliphant. 

“A ship in full sail” is the only meta- 
describe 


few men or women 
guilty of such a sacrifice! 
household came 


nieces 


phor which occurs to us to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s life at this period. Let 
it be remembered that in her a unique 
figure disappeared from the world of 
letters: and that there is some danger 
that, between her own request that no 
biography of her should be composed 
and the existence of fragmentary mem- 
oirs written at moments of greatest 
sadness, an incomplete or even erron- 
eous picture should survive of the art- 
ist and the woman, and of her concep- 
tion of the art of leisure no less than 
that of work. 

A certain number of letters collected 


by Mrs. Coghill, and published with 
the “Autobiography,” give in its ful- 


ness the belle humeur of her activity in 
“Maga;” and some few holiday letters 
are conceded, describing events like 
her Silver Wedding with the magazine. 
But it would be desirable to have many 
more: for the wonder of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s fertility can only be judged by 
the fulness of her leisure hours. The 
method of her fabulous production was 


well known to her friends. That she 


wrote late into every night, that she 
woke early to be at the disposal of her 
household—her boys at all times read 
a verse of the Bible to her before they 
went down to early school—and that 
she wrote again until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, only divided from the 
family by a half-drawn curtain, is fully 
that she appeared at four 
o'clock with complexion of milk and 
roses and bright eyes, ready to receive 
for the rest of the day, was a feat ap- 
preciated with delight. But of the 
work which was taken up after the 
family went to bed, the stories reach 
the height of legend. There was the 
guest whom her politeness forbore to 
convince that it was not necessary to 
sit up to keep her company. One Ox- 
ford tutor was known to have apolo- 
gized in the morning for having de- 
tained Mrs. Oliphant by interesting talk 
—and was left to his illusion; she had 
done her usual spell of work two hours 
later than usual, with only a passing 
grudge at the delay. Once, after an 
evening with a happy circle, reading, 


verified: 


working, and listening to Cyril’s sing- 
ing—he had a pretty tenor voice—she 
found herself at bedtime without any 
particular work to do, and was discon- 
solate till she bethought herself of a 
batch of proofs, a godsend with which 
In the 
record that is wanting of these hours 
of work there would be a note to make 
her fairy-like manuscript, and 
very interesting details to give of her 
method of beginning a novel—always a 
delight, she said, only paralleled by 
winding it up. ap- 
peared in the MS., but she often tore 
up a chapter after beginning it: her ad- 


to pass the accustomed veillée. 


about 


No erasure ever 


vice to young authors was to be care- 
ful not to proceed in one with any sense 
of dulness. 

As regards the first occupation of her 
leisure—friendship—the collected letters 
introduce us chiefly to those friend- 
ships which were connected with the 
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sorrows of her life. But letters to Dr. 
Story, of Roseneath, and his sister, 
which exist in numbers, and those of 
long comradeship with Principal Tul- 
loch, are the embodiment of that union 
of humor and romance which seems al- 
most a matter of tradition in Scotiand. 
It is to be regretted that we should 
have, apparently, no letters to Lady 
Charlotte Elliott, the Scottish poetess, 
representing a devoted friendship, 
which only ended with Lady Char- 
lotte’s death. A friendship of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s later life, enchanting and en- 
chanted, which she used to liken to the 
friendship of husband and wife, was 
that with Lady Cloncurry. Miss Emily 
Lawless, Lady Cloncurry’s’ gifted 
daughter, the rise of whose genius was 
such a pleasure to Mrs. Oliphant, also 
shared in the joys and sorrows of these 
years. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, whose 
inventions and fancies for cheering her 
friends Mrs. Oliphant mentions with 
grateful tenderness, was the sunshine 
of the last year of her life, at Wimble- 
don. 

There was another friend at Windsor 
whom she revered not only for her 
greatness, but from a natural bond of 
womanly sympathy and _ tenderness. 
Mrs. Oliphant gives her own playful 
account of the visits of the Queen’s or- 
derlies (not often seen at the doors of 
Windsor houses) with the gift of a 
book and commands from the Castle. 
Mr. Holmes, the Queen’s Librarian at 
Windsor, himself an intimate friend of 
the author in her later years, tells us 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s were the only 
books of which Her Majesty insisted 
that the complete series should be 
placed in the Royal Library. The 
Queen wished to show (we may be- 
lieve) her recognition of the purity of 
her work, and something perhaps of 
fellow-feeling in industry. “I also 
work hard, Mrs. Oliphant,” the Queen 
said to her, in a conversation of which 
Mrs. Oliphant only permitted herself 


to remark that it touched poli- 
tics. 

With regard to the little country-town 
circle which she delighted to set to 
work on acting and reading Moliére 
and de Musset, Shakespeare and Gold- 
smith, it must have seemed to each one 
that she was born to entertain, and 
that entertainments were made for her. 


upon 


Her presence raised the general level 
of the society, for each member tried to 
serve her as well as to do his part, and 
this gave a stimulus sadly lacking to 
most societies. Hers was the light ex- 
pression of a serious mind; there was 
a harmony between her and her guests 
who knew the undercurrent of sadness 
in her life, and there was also the har- 
mony of perfect order in her household, 
She who had written so well of the dig- 
nity of economy in middle-class fami- 
lies did not neglect it in her own home. 
The one Scotch tradition she did not fol- 
but saving is 
our 


low was thatof saving: 

not the whole of economy. One of 
contemporaries has recently suggested 
that she should have in Fettes 
Row, and sent her boys to a day school 
in Edinburgh. She preferred Eton, and 
was justified: the Eton period of her 
boys’ life was entirely successful. The 
same critic that 
should have travelled second-class; but, 


lived 


has remarked she 
leaving aside the question whether the 
creative writer is not the best judge 
of the class which afflicts him least in 
his pilgrimage, we would point out that 
Mrs. Oliphant had a strong sense of 
financial 
real economists, when she spent, she 
spent for a purpose. 

No picture of Mrs. Oliphant’s leisure 
hours would be complete without men- 


responsibility, and, like all 


tion of her needlework, her dogs, and 
her flowers. We read that William 
Morris’s friends wondered at his dex- 
terity even while they saw his work 
going on. Those who watched could 
scarcely give an account of M. O._W. 
O.’s fine needle-work of dainty intrica- 
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cy growing under her hands, while she 
received her daily guests in the after- 
noon. Fine lace was at one time the 
only ornament of her dress, which was 
always simple. She wore fichus deli- 
cately bordered, and one day, folding 
those of her nieces, she was heard to 
say, “How is it that every woman is 


not born with a talent for folding 
lace?” The dogs were her faithful 


companions in the twilight walk at the 
end of the day’s work: Joan, who had 
lost her Darby, Arish, who came in a 
basket from Scotland, and Glen the 
colley, who succeeded former colleys. 
Dachshund, Skye terrier, and colley she 
never was without. Flowers always 
filled the drawing room and the little 
conservatory into which it opened, and 
her own gardening was successful. 
One day Mr. Blackmore 
for the first time, spent the visit in dis- 
cussing a pear-tree in full fruit which 
he found in her garden. After rushing 
to catch his train and getting home, he 
sat down to write his regrets that the 
conversation had not been literary, as 
he had intended. Mrs. Oliphant relat- 
ed this as a triumph of her horticulture. 
She delighted in dwelling on the home- 
ly incidents of visits from her literary 
contemporaries. Mr. J. M. Barrie’s rise 
to fame, and his friendship, which was 
such a pleasure to her in later years, 
were prefaced by a visit of long si- 
lences which he filled up afterwards 
with a delightful letter. But Turguen- 
eff’s presence in her house at Oxford 
in 1879 was that which she dwelt on 
with the greatest pleasure. She de- 
scribed him as “a great giant with 
much melancholy, much gentleness of 
He was not to be hurried, 


visiting her 


expression. 
not given to talking much when he had 
come expressly to converse, but con- 
templative—oh, a very contemplative, 
very gentle big man.” 

The fulness of her social life came 
to an end in 1890 with the death of 
Cyril, the elder son. He had reached 


distinction the year he went up to Bal- 
liol. At the bright riverside festival 
given in honor of “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” we remember Mrs. Craik, the 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
coming to the hostess with the words: 
“How I envy you! Your son’s person 
and manner charming, and his 
speech was perfect.” But at Oxford an 
inherited weakness declared itself, and 
the promise of health and future use- 
“My dear son 


are 


fulness was clouded. 
lost his footing, and never regained it,” 
was her eloquent summing-up of the 
bitter disappointment of her life. In 
the autumn of 1890, a great improve- 
ment in Cyril Oliphant’s health—which 
was one of the causes of his failure, 
and kept him idle in his mother’s house 
—and the publication of his delicate 
translations from de Musset, of which 
she remarks, “so much good work and 
so much bad,” seemed to make an air 
of féte in the household. Francis, the 
second son (the “Cecco” of the “Auto- 
biography”), was prospering in the Cas- 
tle Library. Suddenly Cyril was car- 
ried off by an attack of pneumonia. 
“He is now in God’s keeping; better 
She wrote, about 


than mine,” she said. 


the same time:— 


“The only pleasure I can have is to 
know of my dearest boy as loved and 
praised, and to think of his beautiful 
youth. It is my comfort that his Heay- 
enly Father has now set him in a bet- 
ter way. I strengthen myself in the 
thought that he is now beginning with 
the child’s heart which was always in 
him a new and nobler manhood before 
the Lord.” 


Then began a fulness of intercourse 
between the mother and the remaining 
son such as there is rarely opportunity 
for in the lives of most women: they 
both pursued side by side the same ecall- 
ing. Known in the library as an ac- 
complished herald, and with the tact, 
observation, and memory 
make the skilled librarian, he 


accurate 
which 














Mrs. Oliphant’s 


was busy at home, as his mother’s 
right hand, and also in literary work 


of his own. But he, too, was attacked 


by the same lung disease which had 
taken his father and his brother. He 


had shared for years past her watch 
over Cyril’s failings; he shared her 
faith in the present Unseen, a great 
source of comfort to her; his enforced 
journeys to the South in search of 
health were a constant renewal of 
hope, and gave the opportunity for an 
interchange of daily letters, which in- 
creased that concentration upon him 
denied to so many mothers. One day 
there was dismay in the household— 
a household in which nervous prostra- 
tion was never known—Cecco could not 
do his work. He never regained his 
strength, though he continued to work 
at the Library to the very last. He died 
suddenly and without pain. After his 
death, one friend (by her own account) 
gave consolation to her, and this friend 
said, “I don’t think, dear, that you will 
survive him long.” To another friend 
she said, “I only wish to go, but I am 
so strong that nothing will kill me; 
still I should wish to live two years, 
for I have work to do which will occu- 
py that time.” This work was the “An- 
nals of the House of Blackwood,” 
which she regarded not only as a labor 
of love, but as a debt of honor due to 
the house for its support at the time of 
her widowhood. 

One point remains to be touched upon 
—Mrs. Oliphant’s peculiar mysticism. 
In 1875 she met Laurence Oliphant (no 
kinsman of hers) for the first time: it 
was in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House 
Some expressions used 
by had 
attracted him towards her, and hear- 
ing that she was there he sought her 
out. They immediately fell into talk 
about the future life, and found them- 
selves in complete sympathy; from that 
hour there intercourse. 
The touching and beautiful figure of 


of Commons. 
her in reviewing “Piccadilly” 


was constant 
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his wife, Alice Lestrange, a lady well 
known connected 
with Mrs. Oliphant’s house in Clarence 
Crescent. In 1881 Mrs. Laurence Oli- 
phant was resting in a cottage at Wind- 
sor from her in the Prophet 
Harris's Colony, for which her husband 
rave up everything. Mrs. M. O. W. 
Oliphant never for a moment believed 
in Harris; but there was complete com- 
munity of feeling between her and her 


to society, is ever 


labors 


namesakes. This may seem strange in 
an author who went on writing about 
débutantes, old campaigners, and coun- 
try gentlemen. But Mrs. Oliphant’s be- 
lief in the Unseen was no superficial 
growth. Common life was to her a ma- 
terial inwrought with the 
and in the world which is to come she 
believed that even the moral struggle 
would continue. Her fantasy of carry- 
ing this out in detail in some of her 
books, as the “Little Pilgrim in the Un- 
seen” and the “Land of Suspense,” 
could find decisive expression also in 
such she ad- 
dressed to a mother mourning for a boy 
of great promise. Her correspondent 
had said that the lad had been so fond 
of his Scott that she could not imagine 
him witheut it. “And don’t you think 
that he has now more interesting books 
to read than Scott ever wrote?” she re- 
plied. Again, writing of the death of 
a friend of her own age, she says:— 


Invisible, 


words as those which 


“When one comes to the period of life 
in which that event is the only personal 
change that can occur one’s 
heart approves so completely the de- 
liverance from mortal languor and 
weakness, that sorrow is changed into 
a profound fellow-feeling and deep in- 
terest in the journey which lies before 
one’s own feet. She has got it over, 
with all the pain implied in it, and I 
think of congratulations rather than of 
tears.” 

But this vision had 
She would speak of her sons after their 
death as following 
absorbing than those of earth, and the 


its poignancy. 


occupations more 
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words of “In Memoriam” were often 
on her lips:— 


“He set our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak.” 


Her creed was not wholly optimistic, 
as regards immediate reunion with the 
beloved who have gone before. She 
conceived of the soul as dependent only 
upon God, in this life or in the other, 
dependent on fellow men only by a 
merciful illusion, independent at the su- 
preme hour of departure. The neces- 
sity of a future life of justice and re- 
dress she expressed in the words, “God 
must have something very sweet in 
store to make up for what is so bitter;” 
and when she was asked what she 
would do if she had not this hope, she 
replied, “I think I would yet trust Him 
sufliciently to believe that He would 
not leave me long in life.” 

And in the same letter from which 
we quote above, she wrote:— 


“You who are not used to these paths 
of sorrow, how are you to bear it? and 
how will you bear to turn back to life 
without your boy? and how will you 
learn to forgive his Heavenly Father, 
who has taken him out of your arms? 

for their sakes and for theirs 
alone, in the sweet knowledge that is 
between God and them, can this have 
been done. The career there is more 
adapted for them than the career here. 
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Meanwhilt there is nothing for us but 
to support the insupportable as faith- 
fully and patiently as we can. This is 
all the lesson that has come to me after 
many crushing blows and much, much 
acquaintance with sorrow—for his dear 
sake, put up with the loss of him, for 
his dear sake, for whom, to save him, 
as we say, you would have given your 
life. sure am [I that one day we 
shall all think the same and understand 
how He has led us, and know the love 
which deals with our children—who are 
first His children—in absolute knowl- 
edge of what is best for them.” 


To Mrs. Oliphant religion, love, and 
duty were one. She conceived of no 
happiness outside of duty—that is, duty 
was a condition indissolubly attached 
to happiness, but duty was no idol: it 
was heaven beginning here, and linked 
her with her beloved dead. It is this 
which gives so high and tender a dig- 
nity to her life, and it is with her life, 
rather than her works that we have 
been concerned. But her works can- 
not be separated from her life. She 
lived and died working, taking joy in 
her work, because it was in complete 
harmony with her manner of being and 
feeling; and, at its best, it is admirable, 
because it is instinct with that sensi- 
tive feminine insight which was quick- 
ened throughout her life by constant 
and loving contact with many compan- 
ions and friends. 





IMMANENCE. 


Enthroned above the world although he sit, 


Still is the world in him and he in it; 


The selfsame power in yonder sunset glows 
That kindled in the lords of Holy Writ. 


From Along the Trail. 


Richard Hovey. 
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IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE.* 


BY GABRIELE REUTER. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE BY MARY A. ROBINSON, 


I. 


“Golden Eastern fruits are wafting 
Towards our ship their fragrance rare, 
And from shadowy distance rises 
Zante, rosy-hued and fair.” 
(Geibel.) 
Alexandria, February 10th. 
I am in the Land of Sunshine! 
Farewell, dull misery of the examina- 
tion—fare grammars, ye 
histories, ye The 
has even now blown a great 
part of your learning out of my head 
again. It is 
which is the chief thing, but the certifi- 


ye well, ye 
arithmetics! sea- 
breeze 
not learning, however, 
And that I have in my possess- 
Thank Heaven, and all the Pro- 
I have passed the State Ex- 


cate. 
ion! 
fessors! 
amination, and am an authorized Ger- 
man teacher! 

My eyes no longer burn so insupport- 
ably. At night, indeed, I still often 
wake from alarm, and 
make the movement to- 
wards the table by my bedside, in or- 
der to light the candle and take up my 
book. 

But in the daytime!—in the daytime 
I am surrounded by a flood of rich, 
golden light that shines and flickers 
and gleams on the blue sea and the 
white caps of the waves. Then, too, 
Iam caressed by a “soft silken breeze,” 
as Heine says. Bah! What do I care 
for Heine and all the rest of German 
literature! 
in Arabian donkey-boys, Italian sweet- 
meat venders, and Egyptian camels! 

Oh, the wild, strange, mad, glorious 
life about me!— 


my sleep in 
accustomed 


There is much more fun 


Mr. Validoles and his daughters met 
me on landing. He is a lively little 
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man with a citron-colored face, whose 
coal-black hair and moustache look as 
if they were dyed. 

We drove to his house in an elegant 
earriage, which, however, as I have 
since learned, was only a hired one. 

On the way all three talked at me in- 
ecessantly. The French language had 
never before come to my ears in such 
rapidity. Moreover, my attention was 
diverted, so that I understood only half 
of what was said to me. Several times 
I had to laugh aloud at the queer peo- 
ple we passed, and their free and easy 
ways—at scenes presented in the street 
which it would not do for a well-bred 
young lady to describe. It was very 
improper for me to laugh. 

To my consternation, my pupils 
are grown-up young ladies, of aston- 
ishing corpulence. Now, however, 
since I have witnessed their breakfast, 
I am not surprised at the latter fact. 

Melpomene consumed two beefsteaks 
and six eggs at once—I would say, at 
Alas, my style! But what 
does it signify? I am convinced that 
I shall have to keep my learning, so 
hardly acquired, pretty much to my- 
I am merely to teach the 
and the 


Among themselves 


one meal, 


self here. 


young ladies some German 
French grammar. 
they speak Greek. 

I have a large room, which has evi- 
dently been newly furnished for me; 
at any rate the polish of the chairs 
and tables is still somewhat sticky. 
There are no curtains to the windows. 
But, on the other hand, the four-post 
bed in which I sleep is furnished with 
the airiest of white drapery, and a 
blue silk coverlet. 

From the windows I look out upon 








- 


a grove of palms—happy creature that 
I am! 


February 11th. 

Not a very good night. Well, we learn 
about the vermin of the South in 
school. Hence it is historical. But I 
should not have thought that it would 
be admitted to houses with white mar- 
ble steps! 

I am not yet quite clear as to the na- 
tionality to which the mother of my 
pupils belongs. Her daughters took 
me to see her, and we found her sitting 
with crossed legs, on a yellow silk di- 
van, holding in her mouth the end of 
a long tube which ended in a glass ves- 
sel standing on the floor. I was after- 
wards told that this was a water-pipe, 
or nargileh. 

Mme. Validoles, I must remark, is, if 
possible, still more corpulent than her 
daughters, and seems to have the same 
kindly disposition. 

She patted my cheeks, and examined 
the charms on my watch-chain, laugh- 
ing the while like a little child. As she 
seemed not to understand any Euro- 
pean language, I could express my re- 
spect for her and she her friendly feel- 
ings for me only by signs. 

What if the Principal of our Insti- 
tute knew that I am in the employ of 
a lady in Turkish trousers of apple- 
green satin. 

She does not seem to pay much at- 
tention to her daughters. 

Aglaia, Melpomene and I live quite 
by ourselves in a separate part of the 
house, occupying three large, scantily 
furnished rooms, the stone floors of 
which are covered with matting. It 
is only at dinner, at seven o’clock, that 
we meet the parents. 

Mme. Validoles, in eating, scorns the 
aid of a knife and fork, and likes to 
use her fingers. For this she reaps re- 
proachful glances from her daughters, 
but she declared to me, using her hus- 
band as interpreter, that she was not 
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a fashionable lady, and despised such 
innovations! 

I once read about a Chinese bill of 
fare, which inspired me with horror. 
Of this I was reminded by the dinners 
at the Validoles; which are equally 
trying to one’s character. 

No wonder that Melpomene made the 
most of her breakfast. I shall follow 
her example. 

We all like to know what we are eat- 
ing. Here, however, the most outland- 
ish fruits and-vegetables are worked 
indescribable mixture with 
which has prudently been 


into an 
the meat, 
chopped so fine that it is impossible to 
recognize its origin. When you think 
you are taking a cherry in your mouth, 
it proves to be an olive boiled in oil, 
and when you expect something spicy, 
it is nothing but a disgusting jelly— 
your drink, moreover, is water flavored 
with sandalwood, or a kind of cold, 
The latter is 
much has been 


sweet chamomile tea. 
the sherbet that so 
written about! 

The first drawback;—the first shad- 
ow in my Land of Sunshine! 

Nevertheless, I am well enough off. 
Far better than any German governess 
could ever picture to herself in her 
fairest dreams. 

Aglaia and Melpomene are dear, mer- 
ry girls, and, in spite of their ample 
figures, are really children yet. In- 
deed, I am told that the latter is only 
fourteen, the former sixteen. They 
seem to like me, and are very anxious 
that I should see something of the bril- 
liant, exciting life of Alexandria. 

Both assured me to-day that I could 
talk German with them while riding 
in a carriage just as well as in their 
room, and that we absolutely 
hear the concert by the canal. 

What a glorious drive that was! The 
toilettes of the girls were truly daz- 


must 


zling, though not so exotic in style as 
that of their mamma. Stiff with beavy 
tinkling with gold 


silk and velvet, 
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bracelets, with diamonds in her ears, 
rubies around her neck, and emeralds 
on her breast, Aglaia sat by my side, 
and Melpomene, in similar gorgeous ar- 
And their eyes were 
goddesses, the 


ray, opposite me. 
like those of ancient 
ever young goddesses of the ancients, 
Aphrodite and Pallas. 

In the gardens, which we passed, al- 
monds and apricots were in bloom. 
Beyond the canal the yellow blossoms 
shone in the cotton fields, and in the 
thousands of equipages that crowded 
the streets, the fairest of women 
glowed and gleamed in the most ele- 
gant of toilettes—rose-color, sky-blue, 
and orange. And amid this bewilder- 
ing splendor, the slender Arabian chil- 
dren, darted to 
and fro merrily, uttering their shrill 
cries for “baksheesh,” while, with the 
skill of small lizards, they evaded the 
whiplashes of the coachmen. 


in a state of nature, 


In the water horrible bisons were 
paddling, and like brown, shaggy bis- 


ons, too, were the naked men who, 
amid dreadful sighs and groans, drew 
heavy boats filled with mountains of 
golden oranges up the stream. 

In a garden, beneath enormous syca- 
mores, a band of negroes in red caps 
was performing Turkish military mu- 
wild confusion of sounds from 
kettledrums. 

accompani- 


sic—a 
cymbals, trumpets and 
The concert formed the 
ment to a slow promenade of the white 
and pink black-eyed ladies, and an in- 
cessant giggling and whispering car- 
ried on between them and a large num- 
ber of very animated, foppish gentle- 
men. 

We, too, were approached by one of 
these young men, who all seemed to 
have stepped out 6f the hairdressers’ 
windows in the Place des Consuls. He 
smiled sweetly, made a formal bow, 
and Aglaia, smiling, intro- 
duced him to me as her fiancé. Mel- 
pomene could not cease laughing at my 
This was the sur- 


likewise 


astonished face. 


prise at-which the rogues had been 
hinting during our whole drive! 

Some more ladies and gentlemen, 
friends of the family, joined us. Greek 
and French intermingled, and I could 
not help noticing that even good, fat 
Melpomene knew how to make pretty 
good use of her calm, goddess eyes. 

Well, after all—my pupils are beau- 
tiful full-grown women, and I, what 
am I? 


A learned, stupid child. 


February 15th. 

We have a slave in the house! A 
genuine, veritable negro-slave! I re- 
marked to my pupils that I thought 
slavery had been abolished long ago; 
but they laughed at the idea as if they 
thought it a good joke, and Aglaia said: 
“Mon Dieu, what would become of the 
harems without it?’ 

I did not quite understand this, but 
I was careful not to ask for an explan- 
ation, for fear of showing my igno- 
rance. 

Since I have known the fact that old 
Mahmudye is a slave, bought for gold 
in the slave market, a feeling of pity 
her. 
well off 
Indeed, it seems to me as if the 


comes over me whenever I see 
Yet 
here. 
whole family stood a little in awe of 


she appears to be very 


her. She has a voice like a trumpet of 


Jericho; it resounds through the house 
attends to 


all day long. Mahmudye 


everything—she dresses the young la- 
dies’ hair, and scolds the cook, or even 
Mr. Validoles himself; she buys every- 
thing and the 
they do not please her. The rest of the 


dismisses servants if 


time she chatters with Mme. Validoles 


—the conversation of the two cannot 


really be called talking—“‘You see,” 
Aglaia said to me, “Mahmudye has 


been with us so long—she was given to 
my mother at her wedding, and later 
on she was my nurse. She is very use- 
ful to us, and only mamma beats her 


’ 


sometimes.’ 
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“But Mahmudye beats her back 
again,” was confided to me by Melpo- 
mene, who cannot keep anything to 
herself. 

Things are very different here from 
the descriptions we read in books.— 


February 20th. 

Every afternoon, about an hour be- 
fore dinner, Mr. Nivero, Aglaia’s fu- 
ture husband, makes his appearance. 
He never fails to present his intended 
with the most delicious bon-bons—bon- 
bons fit for the gods—in elegant little 
boxes. So the girls nibble and chew 
from morning till night, and I, too, re- 
ceive my ample share. 

But, on the other hand, I have to 
keep the lovers company all the time, 
and that is not very pleasant. 

This, however, is the only duty which 
Mr. Validoles has repeatedly and ener- 
getically enjoined upon me: “Never to 
leave his daughter alone with Mr. Ni- 
vero.” Strange—I should have thought 
that a man to whom a father is willing 
to give his daughter for her whole life, 
might be trusted with her for an hour. 

Fortunately Aglaia does not feel in 
the least embarrassed by my presence. 
As the two mostly converse in Greek, 
they can, indeed, say whatever they 
They do not, however, kiss as 
But, on 


like. 
much as German lovers do. 
the other hand, Mr. Nivero looks at his 
intended a great deal—no—I should not 
wish to be looked at in such a way, 
even by the man to whom I was en- 
gaged! Aglaia often pretends to be 
offended, and then he has to reconcile 
her. Altogether the whole thing seems 
to me like a merry farce, which the 
two are carrying on with each other. 
To-morrow the Carnival will begin. 


February 24th. 
Such glorious days, and how I have 
enjoyed them! The whole town is be- 
side itself with pleasure. Crowds of 


masks parade the streets of the Euro- 


pean quarter. The natives do not wear 
masks, but, with their black, brown 
and yellow faces, their gay rags, and 
the wild cries which they utter on 
every occasion, are fantastic enough 
at all times for a staid German gov- 
erness. 

It is hard to tell who belongs to the 
Carnival and who does not. Mr. Ni- 
vero and some of his friends escorted 
us through the principal streets, which 
were decorated with richly-colored 
rugs and gay flags. 

We wore dominos, and were masked. 
This was well, for everybody threw 
confetti at us, and we were shouted at 
and roared at on all sides. There was 
much besides, too, that was disagree- 
Often the almost 
dangerous. And there was a confus- 
ion of singing, shouting, screaming, 
laughter, clattering, whistling and all 
kinds of noises—enough to make one 
I was glad to have 
a gentleman by my side. He talked a 
good deal of nonsense, indeed,’ but I 
was too happy to pay much attention to 
And—and—it was very pleasant, 


able. crowd was 


lose one’s senses! 


him. 
after all, to be promenading with my 
arm in that of a young gentleman, a 


genuine French Vicomte, who was 
whispering in my ear that I was the 
prettiest girl in Alexandria, even 


though, as a matter of course, I did not 
believe him. It was Carnival time, to 
be sure! 

It was still more delightful to sit on 
a balcony belonging to some friends of 
the Validoles, in Sheriff-Pasha Street, 
and see the processions of maskers 
passing along beneath me. 

We had all dressed to look our best. 
Aglaia and Melpomene had not been 
satisfied until they had hung some of 
their jewelry about my neck and dec- 
orated my white dress with blue rib- 
bons. Dear girls, they caress me all 
day long, and spoil me in every pos- 
sible way! We had provided ourselves 
well with confetti and small nosegays, 















as had also the other ladies whom we 
found there, Mule. Antoniades, the 
young ladies of the house, and Mme. 
Corinne Lavigne, a celebrated beauty 
with fiery red hair. Oh—we certainly 
have hardly an idea in Germany of 
what beauty is! I believe I stared 
more at Mme. Corinne than all the 
gentlemen who looked up from below. 
And they were not a few! 

Mr. Nivero and the rest of our 
friends took part in the 
which represented the four elements 
or something of the kind. We had 
great fun in trying to pick them out 
in red 


procession 


among the riders who, clad 
from head to foot, preceded the chariot 
of the Goddess of Fire. It had been 
originally intended that Mme. Corinne 
should represent the latter, but for 
some reason or other one of the gen- 
tlemen had succeeded in having an- 
other lady substituted for her. In con- 
sequence a number of young ladies 
from the first families had withdrawn 
from the affair. 

Aglaia, too, was indignant that her 
fiancé was taking part in this particu- 
lar dear—what _ stories 
those girls know! And they talked 
about it all so glibly and with such un- 
concern! I often blush for them. And 
then they are ready to die laughing at 


group.—Oh, 


my stupid questions. 

In spite of her anger, Aglaia gra- 
ciously accepted the bouquets which 
were thrown to her. There was a reg- 
ular bombardment the 
with flowers, confetti, and cracker bon- 
bons, and, in turn, a similar incessant 


of balconies 


fire was aimed at the great gilded char- 
iots, decked with wreaths, which, filled 
below. The 
on 


passed 


and plumes 


maskers, 


flowers 


with 
horses wore 
their heads, and gay ribbons fluttered 
about them. 

Where the ground could be seen, it 
was covered with confetti-balls, crushed 
of 
paper, and withered flowers. 


beans, orange-peel, pieces colored 
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All the colors round about were glar- 
ing; in the dull North they would have 
seemed in bad taste. But here, where 
all this red and gold, this yellow and 
green, this blue and violet, is so warm- 
ly lit up, brought to life, as it were, by 
the sun—where the sunset-sky above 
them glows and radiates in even great- 
er splendor, where the women, married 
and single, are like full-blown flowers 
of richest wish the 
world around us to be paler and less 
brilliant in color? 


hue,—could we 


Il. 


February 26th. 

I cannot help wishing that I had a 
more imposing figure. I appear very 
slight to myself between my two pupils. 
This morning when we were at Chicco- 
lani’s choosing our costumes, the sales- 
woman looked at me with pity. I was 
ashamed of my leanness. 

Ah, Lottie, you goose! Are you com- 
plaining to your diary of the chari- 
ness of Nature towards your little per- 
son? And yet there lies before you the 
most charming costume of real velvet 
and satin which you are to wear 
morrow night at a masked ball! A 
costume to you by your 
grateful pupils, so that you did not 
have to ask for a penny of your salary 


to- 


presented 


and, while you are enjoying yourself 
gloriously in the present, are accumu- 
lating capital in Mr. Validoles’ count- 
ing-house for your lonely future. 

The masked ball is to take place to- 
has com- 
three 


morrow at our house, and 


pletely turned the heads of us 
girls. 


Great platters of confectionery are 


being brought in. Old Mahmudye 
growls and spits like a black cat at 


every one who crosses her path, and at 
the same time is brewing the sweetest, 
most delicious lemonades. Aglaia lies 
on a divan in deepest negligé, humming 
Melpomene is 


airs from operettas. 
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crying, because she is put out about 
something, and at the same time pow- 
ders her face incessantly. 

And I have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to write any more. To live—to 
dance!—The galeswoman at Chicco- 
lani’s was of the opinion that a dragon- 
fly was the only possible costume for 
my figure. 


February 28th. 
The ball is over. Everything was 
delightful. Mme. Validoles tottered 
about in trousers of pink satin, the 
old Greek ladies filled their laps with 
bon-bons by means of a_ soup-ladle, 
and carried on a lively chattering. We 
danced like mad. Melpomene had a 
faint turn. 


‘ March 2d. 

The Carnival is at an end, and Ag- 
laia has dismissed her lover. 

I am not very much surprised at that, 
for—bah! he’s a horrid creature, that 
Mr. Nivero! I felt so ashamed that I 
could not even make up my mind to 
write about. it in this book. One day, 
when Aglaia had left the room to get 
something she wished to show him, 
he intended, I am quite sure, to kiss 
me. Several times, already, he had 
cast such strange looks at me—or rath- 
er not cast them; his looks had crawled 
up to me like serpents. But on this oc- 
casion 1 showed him that I too could 
look if I wanted to. : 

I thought afterwards that I might 
have been mistaken, and inwardly 
begged his pardon for my suspicion. It 
is not right always to think the worst 
of people. During the Carnival there 
was so much talk about kissing around 
that my 


mat- 


me,—it not 
thoughts should run upon 


was strange 
such 
ters. 

Mr. Validoles had given his consent 
to the breaking of the engagement, but 
on condition that Aglaia should take 
the blame upon herself, and tell her 


lover of it in person. This she did not 
wish to do. 

There was a vehement scene be- 
tween the father and daughter. Agiaia 
wept bitterly, but yielded at last. 

I was, of course, obliged to be pres- 
ent at the parting. Here, apparently, 
the chief vocation of a governess is 
considered to be that which we call 
playing the dragon. 

But that was not all. When Mr. Ni- 
vero entered the room, the young lady 
fell upon my neck, sobbing, and whis- 
pered: “Dear, darling little mademoi- 
selle—tell him that I no longer love 
him, that he must go.” And with this 
she ran out of the room. 

There I stood facing the charming 
Mr. Nivero with this agreeable com- 
He smiled at me with his 
I suppose I turned very 


mission. 
white teeth. 
red. But I summoned up all the dignity 
which is inherent in a German girl, 
and repeated to him gravely what Ag- 
laia had whispered to me. 

He continued to smile with the same 
insupportable expression on his face. 

Tell mademoiselle, my fiancée, that [ 
am exceedingly obliged to her for her 
complaisance in this matter,” he re- 


plied. 

He then made a low bow and left 
the room. 

I was so excited that I burst into 


tears. 
Does Aglaia suspect, I wonder? 


March 10th. 

We have discovered a pastime which 
amply compensates us for the loss of 
social pleasures. Every afternoon we 
take long walks in the town and its en- 
virons. The girls assure me that with 
me, their governess, they can go any- 
At first they found these ex- 
peditions fatiguing, for 
they are extremely indolent. But, by 
degrees, they have begun to take an in- 
terest in our rambles. In fact they 
hardly know the city in which they 


where. 
entirely too 
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were born, and are quite as much ‘as- 
tonished at its size and the contrasts 
which are to be met with in it as I 
who am a stranger. Aglaia declared 
the other day that I was teaching her 
to see. 

There is, indeed, a confusing variety 
of sights to be seen. The land of 
Egypt appears to me to be like an im- 
mense picture-book, many leaves of 
which, indeed, have been torn out, or 
disfigured beyond recognition, but in 
which one can still follow the develop- 
ment of the human race since primi- 
tive times. 

How much trouble I had in studying 
the mere outlines of this colossal work! 
But it is only now, on this territory, 
that I am learning to understand some- 
thing of what is called Universal His- 
tory. 

— Is not that Cain, that gloomy- 
looking man, with a goat-skin around 
his loins, who is digging his spade into 
the hard ground in order to win from 
it the fruit which becomes a curse to 
him, because it sprang from his broth- 
er’s blood? 

And there, by the gate, outside the 
city, do you not see Abraham, the 
mighty prince of flocks, with his white, 
flowing beard, negotiating with the 
messengers of the Mesopotamian kings 
about toll and tribute? How venerable 
is his appearance, and how shrewd his 
eye! 

Full of mystery, that Sphinx by the 
door of a squalid tenement barracks is 
dreaming of the by-gone days when 
she guarded the portals of a temple of 
Isis. Between her lion’s paws crouches 
a woman of the 
is gazing on the mystery of life, on the 
child at her breast—and she bears the 
features of the old stone Sphinx. Are 
not the tall Corinthian columns of the 
ruined temple far out in the solitude of 
the seashore an eternal reminder of 
the fate of Alexander, the fair hero- 
youth, who, like the eagle of Zeus, flew 


tgyptian people; she 


LIVING AGE. VOL. Vv. 235 


across the sea in search of prey?— 
Ceesar’s camp!—the baths of Cleopatra, 
and near them the catacombs! Seduc- 
tive worldliness and persecuted asceti- 
cism,—have these two opposites ever 
been made so clear to me as in those 
splendid ruined structures, in those 
dark subterranean vaults? 

And farther—the Caliphs!—Haroun 
Al Raschid with his merry retinue ap- 
pears on the scene! Hassan the rope- 
maker gossips with the fishermen by 
the harbor,—and behind the delicate 
trellis of the harem Scheherezade, the 


‘beautiful, the shrewd, with her black- 


ened eyelashes, is listening to the joy- 
ous excitement of the people! 

—A secret postern in the high wall 
which surrounds the gardens of the 
Padishah, admits the Frank knight to 
the Princess, while the eunuchs are 
asleep by the principal gate. But there 
is a third door, which leads beneath 
the black shadows of syca- 
mores down to the dark waters of the 
arm of the Nile,—here there is heard a 
moan, a gurgling in the night, and 
never does the stranger return to his 


massive 


own people, to tell what he has seen. 

—Melpomene told me that the Pasha 
discovered his wife’s love affair, and 
in consequence she, too, disappeared. 
She declared that Mr. Validoles had 
seen, from the little Turkish coffee- 
house which adjoins the wall of the 
palace, how, one night, a moaning 
black bundle was dropped into the riv- 
er. 

I, Lottie Dorner, stood by the mys- 
terious postern beneath the sycamores; 
blue convolvulus was peaceably grow- 
ing over it. 

I also saw the house where Consul 
Bonaparte slept, and on the stairs of 
which he said to his landlady, “Je suis 
bien faché de vous déranger, madame.” 
The only time, as far as I know, that 
the man begged any one’s pardon for 
all the trouble which he caused in the 


world! I am really astonished at the 
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When I talk 
have oc- 


ignorance of my pupils. 
which 


5 


about all the events 
curred at the places which we visit, 
they listen as eagerly as if I were tell- 
ing them fairy-tales. And they want 
to hear more and more. 
° 
March 20th. 

Yesterday, at dinner, Melpomene told 
her father the story of Leonidas and 
the battle of Thermopylae. 

The old gentleman grew quite ani- 
mated over it, and pronounced a grand 
panegyric on the liberation of Greece, 
for which his father had fought. I am 
not sure that he did not confound the 
two events. 

But after dinner he complimented me 
on the progress which the girls are 
making in the sciences. 

I wonder what Professor Ritter 
would say to my method of teaching 


history? 


Mareh 25th. 


Melpomene has her spasms again, 


and the doctor, fearing u fatty degener- 
ation of the heart, has ordered her to 
ride horseback. Hurrah! three horses 
are to be bought, and we are to take 
riding-lessons! In this department i 
am willing to take up study once more! 

After our first Melpo- 
mene, in a white dressing-gown, lay on 


sick for two 


riding-lesson 


the divan like a swan 


days, sighing incessantly: 
“If I did not like the riding-master so 
well, nothing in the world could induce 


me to go through such an exertion 


again!” 


Aglaia and I vowed, even without 


any reservation, that we would give 


the matter up. But our views changed 


when our riding-habits arrived from 


Chiccolani’s. Riding-habits so chic 
It was simply impossible not to con- 
vince ourselves of the impression 
which we would make in them. 
Now the difficulties of the beginning 


are overcome. We ride every morning 


for an hour or two, accompanied by 
the riding-master, with whom Melpo- 
mene has entered upon a little skir- 
mish of glances and bantering words. 

We are generally joined by some of 
his other pupils, among them Vicomte 
de la Soumise, who was my escort at 
the Carnival. He is a clerk with a firm 
that export cotton. 

Then there is a young Englishman 
attached to the Ottoman Bank, a Mr. 
McNaughton, who resembles a pseudo- 
Greek in an English engraving He 
declared that he, too, had met me be- 
fore, at the ball at the Validoles, but I 
had no recollection of him. 

We are generally pretty tired after 
our ride. I confess, to my disgrace, 
that on such occasions I too like to lie 
awhile on our broad divan in the study 
nibbling marrons glacés, of which I am 
very fond. 

Good heavens! for what do I get my 
salary ?—that is, 1 have not got it yet, 
but I know it is safe in Mr. Validoles’ 
counting-house,—certainly not for al- 
lowing myself to be fed by the vicomte 
with marrons glacés. Since that gen- 
tleman has iearned my predilection for 
this particular branch of confectionery 
he presents me with a lovely box every 
few days at the riding-lesson. At first 
I did not want to accept them, but the 
And I see that 
it is the common custom for ladies to 


others laughed at me. 


receive sweets and flowers from gen- 
tlemen. 

But to return 
Such happy idleness has in it a 


to our rest upon the 
divan. 
terrible power of contagion. I have 
to summon all my strength of charac- 
ter in order to read French and Ger- 
man regularly every day with the girls. 

In the afternoons the three gentle- 
men generally make their appearance at 
our house. We sip Turkish coffee from 
tiny porcelain cups which rest in silver 
holders, and we smoke cigarettes. _ I, 
too, fell into this habit, long ago. It 
seemed to me absurd to let my dignity 
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as governess stand in the way of my 
yielding to the merry temptation held 
out to me. 

Through our daily meetings, we have 
become very intimate with the gentle- 
Of late the girls have acquired 
For 


men. 
a passion for games with forfeits. 
this purpose they close the yellow silk 
curtains of the drawing-room, which 
produces what they call a very cosy 
twilight. 
This idea 
comte, who is, indeed, quite ingenious 
He is very 


originated with the vi- 
in inventing new games. 
droll and extremely entertaining. 


April 29th. 
Other things besides laziness prove 
Who would 


believe it—the girls have actually per- 


contagious in this house. 


suaded me to blacken my eyebrows! 
very, very little—but it does 


it lends a pi- 


Only a 
make a vast difference. 
quancy to my pale blonde face—just 
what it needed! 

—Nevertheless, I am ashamed of my- 
self. Powder—the use of powder is 
something different, and is really quite 
necessary here against sunburn. But 
the other—in fact, I have always de- 
spised the girls who did it. It always 
seemed to me like the beginning of 
something dreadful. 

So much the worse! Why did not 
Nature paint that little line above my 
blue eyes?—It decks its flowers to per- 
fection.—Why is it so careless of us 
mortals? 


April 30th. 
came down- 
The 


vicomte watched me with the roguish 


This afternoon when I 
stairs, I hardly dared to look up. 


twinkle in his eyes, twisted his mous- 
tache gleefully, and whispered in my 
ear: “Mademoiselle looks particularly 
pretty to-day.” I glowed like a red-hot 
coal. He, however, went on in the 
same tone, but more seriously: “Why 
would mademoiselle hold herself aloof 


from the freer customs that prevail 
here? In Germany, good heavens, all is 
so cold and grey and rough—of course 
the people there as well grow cold and 
intolerant of the 


But we, here, are in 


morose, and sweet 
follies of youth. 
the Land of Sunshine.” 

That struck He said “Land of 
Sunshine,” 
ined I had 
various other things, which 1 do not 
dare 


me! 
an expression that I imag- 
invented. Then he said 
care to write down, although I 
say they are true. 

Is it the sun, the caressing, soft air,— 
is it the delicious fragrance of the 
flowers that fill 
which awaken in 
warm, vital impulse, such a mad desire 


the gardens around, 

the heart such a 
for happiness, and cause them to take 
possession of every thought?—I never 
had such feelings when I was studying 
historical tables and French rules in 
our schoolroom at the Seminary. I had 
so terribly serious a purpose in view, 
that all my energy was exhausted in 
the struggle for it. 

Here all will-power gradually melts 
away in a delicious languor. 

Had it not been that the warm day 
and the sun which beat upon my small 
riding-hat in the morning, as well as 
the fragrant smoke of the cigarettes 
which hung about 
in blue clouds, had thrown me into a 


the drawing-room 


sort of gentle intoxication, how could 


I have quietly allowed the vicomte, 
who sat beside me on the divan, can- 
tiously to place his arm around my 
waist. and press me to him? 

indeed, and 


but—but 


I disengaged myself, 
looked at him reproachfully 
only after some seconds had passed. 
Later on, when I was alone, I cried a 
little. 
proach myself so bitterly: it was the 


But I am sure I need not re- 


fault of the sun. 


May 2d. 
Last night I dreamt that the vicomte 


kissed me. And the worst of it was 





that I was not startled or indignant; 
no, it caused me a very agreeable sen- 
sation.—_Why ?—Do I love him?  Cer- 
tainly not— 

The man to whom I would be willing 
to give myself for life, for all eternity 
—he does not*'bear the slightest resem- 
blance to the Vicomte de la Soumise. 
The cotton clerk, is not even 
worthy to loose my hero’s shoe-latchet! 

Oh, how faithless I was in my dream 
to my deep, earnest, glorious love! 
How faithless am I to it 
Lottie—you are going down hill fast! 

Just confess in your innermost heart 
you did not make any strong resistance 
against a very trifling, of course per- 
fectly innocent flirtation with the wit- 
ty, entertaining vicomte! You were 
put out because the governess had not 
yet experienced anything which re- 
sembled the adventures of her pupils. 

lor dear litthke Melpomene and her 
riding-master are having their flirta- 
tion too. Or, rather, they have brought 
it to an end, and have come to an un- 
derstanding. 

To be honest, I only learned to smoke 
cigarettes to prove to him that I was 
not prudish, for the things taste abom- 
inably.—I will punish myself and not 
go down to the drawing-room to-night. 


indeed, 


even now! 


Evening. 

Here I am sitting upstairs by one 
candle, for it is difficult to obtain a 
lamp in this house—in the midst of the 
girls’ cast-off garments. The floor is 
strewn with the skirts they have taken 
off, jewelry and hairpins are lying 
about everywhere, and on the furni- 
ture the powder is as thick as flour- 
dust in a mill. I wish I could teach 
them to be more tidy. In the evening 
they often throw themselves on the 
beds in their silk dresses, and sleep 
thus through the night. 

_I feel very low-spirited, and am writ- 
ing this while my thoughts are down- 
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— 


I hear them laughing. I pre- 
tended to bave a headache; but the 
girls did not believe in it. Aglaia re- 
marked: “C’est une petite coquetterie 
& cause du vicomte.” And that is 
what they will tell the gentlemen. 
They are not very refined. 

I am foolish, after all. It is not such 
a serious matter. Manners and cus- 
toms are different here from what they 
are in Germany, that is all. 

I am going downstairs. 


stairs. 


May 3d. 
Thank heaven—when the vicomte 
saw me enter the room, and came to 
meet me, with his short, mincing steps, 
a triumphant smile upon his lips and 
in his eyes, he ‘was actually disagree- 
able to me!—What had the conceited 
fellow imagined ?—Once more I saw in 
fancy, clearly and distinctly, the image 
of my grave, handsome hero—that is, 
as distinctly as is possible for an im- 
aginary picture which sometimes has 


blue eyes and a full beard, and on 
other occasions brown eyes and a 
moustache. 

But there was one thing which I re- 
alized fully at that moment, which 


was, that I should never be happy 
again if I suffered my dream of last 
night to come true, if I could not meet 
my ideal—should I ever encounter him 
—with lips that had never been 
touched by any other man. 

Aglaia and Melpomene cannot 
derstand this! They have a fancy for 
anew man every two weeks, and they 
call that love! 

Of the one great, deep, calm, undying 
mutual affection between a man and a 
xerman girls 


un- 


woman, of which we 
dream, they have not the faintest idea, 
and I cannot make them understand 
anything about it. I must say, how- 
ever, that I knew some German girls 
at the Seminary, whose opinion on this 
subject did not agree with mine. 


(To be continued.) ~ 
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“HISTORY AS SHE OUGHT TO BE WROTE.” 


“Alas!” murmured the Quaker lady, 
“alas for the Bruisers of England! 
How are they fallen!” When one 
thinks of the historical writers of mod- 
ern England, we sympathize with Bor- 
row’s Quaker lady. “How are they 
fallen!’ the historical writers of Eng- 
land, or perhaps we should say, “How 
are they risen!” out of human ken. 
Certain it is that for one reason or an- 
other, our living historical writers are 
not much read. The world does not 
welcome them as it welcomed Hume, 
Macaulay, Froude, or even Mr. J. R. 
Green, who, but for evil fate, might 
still be competing with our most popu- 
lar novelists. A readable historian 
might still hold his own, but our his- 
torians do not usually permit them- 
selves to be read without too extreme 
labor. 

That history, composed in our own 
day, is unpopular, does not seem whol- 
ly the fault of a public sunken in sloth. 
Many most applauded and popular nov- 
els demand, from the natural man, 2 
laborious patience, such as is not 
-called for even by the author of “Feu- 
dal England,” who does not aim at at- 
tracting the volatile or stooping to the 
herd. The style and touch of Profess- 
or Maitland, as in “Domesday Book 
and Beyond,” are charming and buoy- 
antly light in comparison with those of 
certain authors of modern romance. 
The public, in short, can undertake 
very hard and heavy reading, where 
some applauded novels are concerned, 
yet history, as now written, is neglected. 
People who care for history fall back 
on Froude and Macaulay, though their 
works, in every sense, are not “up-to- 
date,” and would benefit by nota vari- 
orum, correcting the errors and adding 
new material. The truth is that the 
books of Macaulay and Froude, nay, 


even of Mommsen, are literature. while 
the new schools of historians “despise 
literature,” and insist on producing 
what they call “science.” Thus, though 
in our universities historical study is 
infinitely more popular than ever it 
was; though our young men pore over 
charters, and our young women (ac- 
cording to Mr. Frederic Harrison) pe- 
ruse medizeval washing-bills,—none the 
less we have scarcely a historian whom 
the public reads. In truth, history is in 
a parlous case, and the interesting 
thing is that historians love to have it 
so. This I gather from a curious, in- 
structive, and even diverting book, “In- 
troduction to the Study of History,” by 
C. V. Langlois and C. Seignobos, of the 
Sorbonne. Translated by G. G. Ber- 
ry, with a preface by F. York Powell.' 
From this book I learn, generally, that 
history is not (now) for the public, that 
history is not literature, and that it 
ought to be devoid of human interest. 
Now, lack of human interest is the very 
last thing with which Mr. York Pow- 
ell’s enemies (if he has any) would 
charge him. His preface to this learned 
work is full of interest, yet he seems 
to believe, contre-cvur, as it were, in 
the theories of MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos. “A history-book is not ne- 
cessarily good,” he says, “if it appears 
to the literary critic ‘readable and 
interesting, nor bad because it 
seems to him ‘hard or heavy reading. 
“The literary critic” is a vague quan- 
tity. But surely no book of history 
need be “hard and heavy reading.” 
Mr. Maitland’s books, for example, are 
not heavy reading, even when he deals 
with points the most obscure in the de- 
They are 
who 


,7 


velopment of institutions. 
extremely readable by persons 
eare to know about serfs, villeins, the 


1 Duckworth & Co., London, 1898, 
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origin of boroughs, and so forth. A 
book is bad, we think, if it is “heavy” 
in manner, however “heavy” its theme 
may be. Mr. York Powell goes on, 
“The formation and expression of eth- 
icak judgments, the approval or con- 
demnation of Caius Julius Cesar or of 
Ceesar Borgia, is not a thing within the 
historian’s province. Therefore all 
historians, from Herodotus to Momm- 


” 


sen, who deal in moral verdicts, are, so 
far, out of their province. A nistorian, 
it seems, must divest himself of hu- 
manity, and of human interests, while 
he narrates the actions of human be- 
ings. The “portraits” of Clarendon, 
Thucydides, Freeman, Macaulay, 
Mommsen, are all matter in the wrong 
Without these, history must be 
and 


” 


place. 


inevitably dull, and unreadable 
heavy, and a closed book to the public. 
In fact, as far as I can understand our 
business 


public has no 


History is to be written 


authors, the 
with history. 
by specialists for specialists. Now 
Mommsen, for instance, is of special- 
ists the most distinguished. But as 
soon as he writes what the public can 
read, deserting the collection of inscrip- 
tions for exposition in narrative, he be- 
comes little better than one of the 


wicked. His Cesar, his Gracchi, his 


Cicero, are sins against history. “We 
find,” say the French authors, “spe- 
cialists in critical scholarship writing 
general histories in which they Ict 
their imaginations guide them in the 
work of construction.” Curtius and 


Mommsen are examples of this crime. 
be pursued at all 
Darwin and 


Well, can science 
without imagination? 
Newton needed, and used, imagination 
as much as Homer or Shakespeare. 
Without 


impossible. 


imagination construction is 
Without 


construe them documents are meaning- 


imagination to 


less. 

Again, ““Men whose information is all 
that 
graphs intended for specialists are full 


could be desired, whose mono- 


of merit, sometimes show themselves 
capable, when they write for the pub- 
lic, of grave offences against scientific 
method. The Germans are habitual 
offenders. Consider Mommsen... .” I 
do consider Mommsen,—with grateful 
I need no 
more accept Mommsen’s Cicero, for 
example, than I believe in Mr. Froude’s 
Mary Stuart, or in his Henry VIII. But 
I find a man of vast knowledge writ- 
ing about men “in a human kind of 
way,” though of course in a fallible 


and respectful admiration. 


way. I can read Mommsen: a part of 
the public can read him, and where is 
the use of an author who does not per- 
mit himself to be read? Mommsen, 
with other sinners, applies himself “to 
the task of producing works of art: in 
this endeator those who have no tal- 
ent make themselves ridiculous, and 
the talent of 
spoilt by their preoccupation with the 


Perhaps 


those who have any is 
effect they wish to produce.” 
“those who have no talent” are excel- 
lent hands at writing for specialists. 
But that the talent of Mommsen or 
Macaulay is “spoilt,” but MM. 
Seignobos and Langlois will declare? 
They have the defects of their quali- 
ties, for which every reader of sense 
knows allowance. 
We do not accept Macaulay's Claver- 


who 


how to make due 
or Mommsen’s Cesar as the 
known 


But we learn (after 


house 
Claverhouse or Czesar who is 
only to his Maker. 


due deductions) and we are enter- 
tained. 
The result of these “scientific” no- 


tions is, I think, that the public is to 
of real in- 
formation are demoralized by writing 
for the public, while the non-specialist 
(the abandoned “popularizer”) is a per- 
“Gen- 
as I understand our au- 
thors, cannot be written at alk No 
man is a specialist in all the elements 
of a nation’s history, and if such a 
phoenix did exist, and did write “gen- 


have no history, for men 


son of contemptible character. 


eral history,’ 
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eral history,” the odds are that he 
would be demoralized, like Mommsen, 
—would become a “habitual offender.” 
Thus tiny bits of knowledge are to be 
the special property of a small class; 
some owning one “poffle or pendicle,” 
some another. Nobody has a right in 
the general folkland of the past. To 
vary the metaphor, I venture to con- 
ceive that just as rivers exist to feed 
navigable canals, so monographs, and 
other valuable works of specialists, ex- 
ist as feeders of “general history;” of 
something that intelligent men and 
Women can read, and thereby be :in- 
structed. Iam not arguing that the 
historian ought to be a mass of pre- 
judices, like Froude or Macaulay; still 
less that he ought to employ the vio- 
lent rhetoric of Mr. Green. But he 
should aim at producing “a work of 
art;’” he should, indeed he must, em- 
ploy his constructive imagination. The 
defect of Macaulay’s, Froude’s and 
Mommsen’s books is not that they are 
works of art, but that, as works of art, 
they are injured by glaring color, and 
want of keeping, and discordant ‘“val- 
These are injurious to art no 
The sin lies, not 


ues.” 
less than to science. 
in the presence of the element of art, 
but in crimes against the canons of art. 
Such crimes are easily avoided by his- 
torians who, dispensing with art, are 
also condemned to dispense with read- 
ers. 

Mr. York Powell, when introducing 
his French friends, reinforces their ar- 
gument. “Whether we like it or not” 
(we like it rarely), “history has got to 
be scientifically studied, and it is not a 
question of style, but of accuracy, of 
fulness of observation, and correctness 
before the stu- 
it is also, I maintain, a 
Without style no 
book will endure, as great 
work, for example, does endure. But 
perhaps our scientific friends will car- 


of reasoning that is 
dent.” But 
question of style. 
Gibbon’s 


ry matters so far as to deny that any 


historical book, whatever, deserves to 
endure—has any right to endure. For 
if history is science, books of science 
do not persist (as a rule), but in a year 
or two become rococo, passés, out of 
date. Where are some of the scientific 
Brit- 
snows of 


in the “Encyclopedia 


Where are the 


articles 
annica?” 
yesteryear? 

Our authors keep insisting that is- 
But history 


tory must be “up to date. 
simply cannot be up to date. New facts 
are unearthed, new theories (mostly 
absurd) are evolved, while a new his- 
tory book is passing through the press. 
The “up to date” of to-day is the ex- 
ploded fancy of to-morrow. The very 
latest these exciting 
themes, 
Manors, Mercheta Mulierum, to-day are, 


and to-morrow are cast into the oven, 


notion about 


Knights’, Fees, Boroughs, 


Science, in many branches, is a set of 
I myself, lately, was at great 
author’s 


mirages. 
pains to confute a 
Theory of West African Religion. I 
did confute it, I think; but I did not 
know that, in a paragraph of a more 
recent work, my author had already 


certain 


thrown his theory overboard. I was 
unconsciously forcing an open door. 


This kind of experience is eternally re- 
curring; the mists of science are con- 
stantly, by their very nature, dissoly- - 


ing and taking fresh forms. Thus 
considered, history “written scientifi- 


cally, and without regard ‘to style, can 
never endure. It is history written as 
literature, and 
that does and will remain, @re peren- 
nius. Clarendon lasts, Macaulay per- 
sists, Hume endures, Carlyle is not su- 


with regard to style, 


perannuated; though fresh facts are 
and 
These, and many other great 


their 


discovered, old stories are dis- 
proved. 
survive by 


historical writers, 


style. A historian, of course, ought to 


be accurate (as far as mere mortals 
may); of course he ought to reason cor- 
rectly (“at least as far as he is able’); 


but if he wants his book to be read, 
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and if he wants it to go on being read 
after he is dust, a historian must have 
style. It is essential. Style is the salt 
of literature, and history is literature. 

Of course neither Mr. York Powell 
nor his French allies instigate histor- 
ians to write badly, blankly, baldly. 
“Huxley, and Darwin, and Clifford 
have shown that a book may be good 
science, and yet good reading.” “I am 
no that sure about’ Mr. Huxley, al- 
ways. But I am fairly sure that a 
book, if it is to survive a year or two, 
must be well written. It is not enough 
to be accurate, it is not enough to be 
up to date. In fact, I repeat, no mortal 
can be up to date. As I write (July 12, 
1899, 6.30 p. m.) an example arrives. 
I have passed for press a chapter on 
Roman Scotland. I have insisted that 
the Romans did not Ireland. 
That seemed a safe thing to say. But 
lo! comes in the Classical Review, July 
1899. Herein I learn that Pfitzner and 
Gudeman hold that Agricola did invade 
Ireland. The reasons of Pfitzner ‘‘were 
foolish,” but Mr. Haverfield examines 
The reasons 


invade 


the reasons of Gudeman. 
of Gudeman are “a straw theory set 
That is very 
can be 
“straw 


up to be demolished.” 
satisfactory: stil, no history 


’ ’ 


“up to date.” “Foolish ideas,’ 


theories,” insist on being set up, and 
no mortal can keep pace with them. 
Now, for a last word on style. “It 
is not a question of style,” we have 
heard Mr. York Powell maintain. But 
later he cites his authors as saying 
that “the historian has not the right to 
use a faulty, low, careless, or clogged 
style. .. . He has not the privilege of 
writing badly. But he ought alrays 
to write well, and not to bedizen his 
prose with extra finery once a week.” 
Then, after all, it is a question of style, 
and for that I am arguing. As to “be- 
dizening his prose once a week,” our 
prose must match our topic. We need 
not describe the battles of Hastings or 
Bannockburn in the same level man- 


ner and pedestrian fashion as we dis- 
cuss Knights’ Fees or the Lords of the 
Articles. “Purple patches” ere an 
abomination, but he who tells the tale 
of a great event, or a romantic adven- 
ture, must tell it with spirit. I will 
go further: the historian is not com- 
pelled to lack the sense of humor. 
Nothing can be more comic than the 
attitude of Henry VIII. towards Scot- 
land after Sokway Moss. Henry ap- 
pears as the big, strong, vain, stupid 
giant of fairy tale, always baffled and 
mocked by his little human opponent. 
When Henry desires to kidnap the 
baby Mary Stuart, and then fears that 
she has already been “changed at 
nurse,” and that he is stealing the 
wrong child, Henry is frankly an ob- 
ject of mirth. Why not say so; why 
keep up the old unscientific idea of 
“the dignity of history?’ The situa- 
tion humorous, it is actually 
“scientific” to say, and show, that hu- 


being 


morous it is. 

While maintaining that history was, 
is, and must be literature, I do not, of 
course, deny that it also was, is, and 
must be “scientific.”” Science is organ- 
ized common-sense, applied to inquiry. 
Every historian worth naming has 
been as scientific as his temperament, 
and the ideas of his age, permitted. It 
is not within the last fifty years alone 
that historians have laboriously un- 
earthed and “documents.” 
No modern historian has travelled and 
toiled more laboriously to gather MSS. 
than did honest John of Fordun, in the 
late fourteenth century. We do not 
call Fordun a scientific historian, up to 
the present standard, but he was as 
scientific as he knew how to be. He 
did his best, and “the men of the Merse 
can do no more.” Consider how Carte 
practised “Heuristik,” the slang word 
for the research of documents. Our 
age, most properly, is more precise, 
more “‘pernickety,” as the Scots has it, 
as to evidence, but all this is matter of 


consulted 
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degree, not difference in kind. Indices, 
catalogues, calendars of MSS. are com- 
piled and printed: paleeography is stud- 
ied at the Universities, till the number 
of young experts almost constitutes a 
public in itself. The French with their 
Ecole des Chartes, are in advance of 
us. We applaud their labors: we all 
wish history to be more and more sci- 
entific in her inquiries. But we insist 
that human qualities in exposition 
must keep pace with patience in ac- 
quisition. “Toute trouvaille procure 
une jouissance,” say our mentors: 
“Every new find is enjoyable.” But 
whatsoever is new is not, therefore, 
important. The modern historian is 
apt to make a mountain out of his 
mole-hill of a new discovery, or to re- 
write history under the influence of a 
“straw theory.” This may be striking- 
ly original, it may be magnificent, but 
History it is not. 

Another blunder (as our authors 
note) is blind devotion to the “emenda- 
tion game.” MSS. must be critically 
examined, as a matter of course. 
James I. of Scotland long suffered un- 
der a false imputation, to which he 
was condemned by a comma or two 
printed in the wrong place. The vast 
collections of our printed State Papers 
are not always to be relied upon. The 
old English and Scots are modernized; 
punctuation is muddled, by even pains- 
taking editors; one does not always 
feel sure of the accuracy of the trans- 
lations from old French and Spanish. 
To be freely scientific, a historian 
should be a palsographer, capable of 
comparing with the MSS., and so con- 
trolling, the useful printed documents. 
This is well—nay, indispensable—but 
to make emendations for the sake of 
the sport is as injurious to history as 
to scholarship. Our authors, always 
judicious in detail, warn us against the 


violent delights of the Emendation 
Game. Researches into authorship, of 


course, they recommend. Historians 


were once apt to quote Matthew of 
Westminster or Simeon of Durham, or 
I forget who of Brompton, and to think 
that they had done enough. Now, we 
ask, Who was Matthew of Westmin- 
ster? Too clearly his name was Har- 
ris; nor was the Brompton historian 
what Dr. Lingard supposed. We used 
to think that Mr. Freeman’s 
Winchester Chronicle was plenarily in- 
spired. Was it not written in “honest 
English?” But times are altered, and 
the statements of the Winchester 
Chronicle are not always regarded as 
“honest Injun.” Our French mentors, 
however, are very much mistaken if 
they think that critical analysis of au- 
thorities is “‘a new invented game.” I 
open Horace Walpole’s “Historic 
Doubts on the Life and Reign of King 
Richard the Third” (1768). On the title 
page Walpole prints as his motto:— 


honest 


“History is only founded on the evi- 
dence of the authors who have trans- 
mitted it to us. It is of the highest mo- 
ment, then, to know precisely who and 
what these authors were. On this 
point nothing ought to be neglected; 
their date, their birth, their part, if any, 
in affairs, their sources, their interest 
in these, are all essential circum- 
stances, which we have no right to ig- 
nore. On all these things depends their 
measure of authority, and without 
knowledge of these particulars we run 
the risk of relying on an historian who 
may be unfair, or, at least, ill-in- 
formed.” 


I translate the French from “Histoire 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions,” vol. x. 
The remarks are common-sense, and it 
was not left to our age to show com- 
mon-sense. Even our great poet-his- 
torian, Barbour, prefers and specifies 
the authors of his first-hand evidence 
(1370). 

“The public at large,” say our au- 
thors, “with its vulgar and superficial 
standards, has nothing but disdain for 
the whole of critical scholarship.” I 








_ 


am not arguing for the vile herd; but 
I do think that the public is anxious to 
accept the proved results of critical 
scholarship, if it can get them, while 
it does not want to have all the labor- 
atory processes forced on its attention. 
But, till scientific historians write read- 
ably, what is the public to do? It reads 
Mr. Froude, because he is so readable. 
From Mr. Froude the public will never 
be won till some scientific historian 
writes about his topics as agreeably, 
with less bias and with more accuracy. 
Why should not one of our scientific 
historians stoop to this labor? Nobody 
prevents him from being as scientific 
as he pleases, but the 
that he shall be able to write. 
it is possibie to please without being 
“A complete 


public insists 


Surely 


inaccurate and unfair. 
divorce between erudition and history 
seems to-day almost inexplicable,” say 
our authors, yet it is they who, at some 
moments, pronounce a divorce between 
history and literature. 
They are entertaining 

they diagnose what they call **Froude’s 
Now Bright’s 


most when 


Disease.” disease (I 


fancy) was not one from which Dr. 
Bright personally suffered. Possibly 


we should say “Freeman's Disease,” as 
Mr. Freeman so frequently diagnosed 
the malady of his great contemporary, 
just as others now diagnose the com- 
plaint of Mr. Freeman. “Chronic in- 
accuracy” is the malady, however we 
choose to name it. The late Mr. Paget, 
in “Maga,” studied this disease as ex- 
hibited in the Macaulay. 
Everybody has had Froude’s disease, 


ease of 


like measles, more or less severely. A 
conscious sufferer, I have taken pleas- 
ure in studying my own symptoms as 
exhibited by the most scientific histor- 
ians of our day. They all (or almost 
all), in undergraduate 
howlers.” The best man (as far as ac- 
curacy goes) is he who makes the min- 
imum of “howlers.” Mr. Froude, con- 
industry in re- 


phrase, “make 


sidering his eminent 
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search, made the maximum of howl- 
ers. He was not, indeed, as our au- 
thors say, “one of the first in England 
to base the study of history on that of 
original documents, as well unpub- 
lished as published.” Everybody did 
that. Florence of Worcester did it (in 
a way), Hemingburgh did it, Fordun 
did it, Carte did it, Tytler did it in Mr. 
Froude’s own field. Mr. Froude only 
broke into a virgin collection of docu 
ments, at Simaneas. To say that he 
was “one of the first in England to use 
unpublished documents,” is to suffer 
from Froude’s disease, from ‘chronic 
inaccuracy.” Our authors admit that 
“every one makes mistakes.” “What 
is abnormal is to make many mistakes, 
to be always making them, in spite of 
the most persevering efforts to be ex- 
act.” In truth the efforts of Mr. Froude 
and of other sufferers are not “the 
most persevering.” By real persever- 
ance in a most disagreeable task, that 
of eternally repeated verification, a 
man must be able to get rid of, at least, 
many of the spots of Froude’s disease. 
The weaker his power of meticulous 
attention, the stronger the activity of 
his subconscious imagination, the more 


must he persevere. I do remember 
getting into trouble at school from 


translating the Greek words that my 
subconscious self beheld on the print- 
I translated them 
were not 


ed page before me. 
correctly, but—the 
there. Something else was there. Per- 
severance in struggling with my sub- 
conscious self was inculeated by the 
application of physical suffering. Per- 
haps imperfect sight aids the uncon- 
scious self which presented Mr. Froude 
with so many facts that were not 
“Precipitancy” is another fac- 
Yet we are bidden, 


words 


facts. 
tor in the malady. 
by a German, to avoid “excessive pre- 
occupation with little things.” Another 
says, “The criticism of texts and 
sources has become a branch of sport: 
the least breach of the rules is con- 














Scholars 
discourte- 
Instead of doing 


sidered unpardonable... . 
are mostly malevolent and 
ous to each other.” 
perfectly what Mr. Froude or 
other author did imperfectly, 
show up their neighbors’ “howlers! 
Thus “men reach at length a state of 
morbid anxiety and scrupulosity which 
prevents them from doing anything at 
all, for fear of possible imperfections.” 

Thus historians are between Scylla 


any 
they 


” 


and Charybdis, to use a novel phrase. 
They jump, like Mr. Froude, into a sea 
of MSS. and bring up a book of ab- 
sorbing interest—a pearl, but a bizarre 
pearl, like those so cunningly set in 
gold by the artists of the Renaissance. 
Or they pore over their work with a 
patent double-million magnifying pair 
of spectacles, and never produce any- 
Of the two 
Froude’s 


thing worth looking at. 
disease. 
Measles is better than paralysis. And 
paralysis it is when, as Von Pflugk 
Harting says, “The highest branches 
of historical science are despised: all 
that is valued is microscopic observa- 
tions and absolute accuracy in unim- 


maladies, give me 


portant details.” Our authors, never- 
theless, applaud the perpetual micro- 
scopic criticism which scholars bestow 
on each other. “Barring the harshness 
they are quite right.”” They “bar the 
door against the tribe of incapables 
and charlatans who once infested their 
profession.” But how can a scholar be 
doing anything worth mentioning if he 
eternally “gets up and bars the door?’ 
Time, and that promptly, will get rid 
of humbugs. “In most works of histori- 
eal popularization there appear blem- 
ishes of every kind «which the well-in- 
formed with pleasure.” 
The always note the 
blunders of histories that appeal to the 


always note 


well-informed 


Rlackwood'’s Magazine. 
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” 


public “with pleasure.” In the name 
of Science, why? Let me be very im- 
In the Introduction of ten 
pages which so great 


pertinent. 
and genial a 
scholar as Mr. York Powell has con- 
tributed to the work of MM. Langlois 
and Seignobos, I remark an interesting 
set of—inaccuracies! In one way this 
is consolatory; if there is a beam in 
my own eye, there are motes in his or- 
But am I to “note them 
with pleasure?” 


gan of vision. 
Perish the thought! 

Let 
them popularize something themselves. 


These are the joys of pedants. 


Let them compete with and supersede 
our vulgar Michelets, Froudes, Macau- 
But, to do that, the 
well-informed need genius, and genius 


lays, Mommsens. 
is what they do not always possess, 
and do not view, like other men, “with 
It is written, “We no long- 
er go to history for lessons in morals, 


pleasure.” 


nor for good examples of conduct, nor 


yet for dramatic or _ picturesque 


* But we, for our part, do go 
to history for all these things. We go 
for them, and we get them abundantly. 

Scotland has now, at last, Chairs of 
Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, and, I believe, at 
Aberdeen. There kind of 
Stool of History, a fearfully under-en- 
dowed Stool, in that centre of history, 
St. Andrews. Let us hope that the 
learned Professors do not adopt the 
opinion that history is not literature, 
do not over-estimate tithes of mint and 
cumin, but teach their pupils that his- 
tory is a human, and should be a de- 
lightful, study by men and women, of 
what our ancestors did and endured 
for causes now religious, now roman- 


scenes.’ 


History in the Universities of 


is even a 


tic, but always deserving to be record- 


ed not only with accuracy, but with 
charm. 


A. Lang. 








Victor Cherbultez. 


VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.* 


It is not customary on an occasion of 
public mourning to dwell much upon 
one’s personal feelings—motives of del- 
icacy and discretion generally forbid it 
—but in the present case I cannot help 
saying, first of all, and very distinctly, 
that I have myself experienced a 
heavy blow in the sudden death of Vic- 
tor Cherbuliez. At that critical age 
when a man is still seeking his true 
vocation, the simplest, most 
trustworthy, most affectionate advice 
which I received came from him. Nev- 
er once in twenty-five years has his in- 
defatigable friendship failed me; in 
more than one difficult strait, it has 
been my chief support, encouragement 
and guide. The only way I had of 
showing my gratitude was to identify 
myself with all his troubles and tri- 
umphs, and he always assured me that 
I had fully paid my debt; but I knew 
better. Did he realize that gratitude 
was with me no less a pleasure than a 
duty? I hope so; but if I had had any 
doubt about my own sentiments, gen- 
tlemen, I should have been enlightened 
by the feeling of stupefaction almost 
more than of sorrow which came over 
his sudden de- 


wisest, 


me when I heard of 
cease. 

So much I have felt constrained to 
say, before speaking of the author, and 
the contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Nor do I knew why we should 
not permit something of ourselves to 
enter into these discourses which we 
deliver above the graves of our com- 
rades; why we should not give way to 
our natural grief; why we should not 
say to all those who loved Victor Cher- 
buliez that what we also most regret 
in the brilliant and prolific novelist, 
the profound yet amiable philosopher, 


* Funeral oration delivered on July 4, 1899, by 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiere. Translated for The 
Living Age. 


the publicist whose name and opinions 
carried weight in cabinets and embas- 
sies, is the man himself and what he 
was; the “moral value,” gentlemen, 
which has disappeared with him. 

His first appearance was a brilliant 
one. On the 6th of January, 1861, 
Amiel wrote in his now famous Jour- 
nal: “I have just attended Victor Cher- 
buliez’s opening lecture, and I am 
dumb with admiration. If he read 
from the manuscript, it was exquisite 
reading; if he recited, it was admirable 
recitation, but if he improvised, it 
was simply astounding.” All Geneva 
shared the opinion of Amiel; the Cau- 
series Athéniennes were already making 
known to all Europe the name of Vic- 
tor Cherbuliez which “Comte Kostia,” 
“Paule Méré,” and “L’ aventure de 
Ludislas Bolski,” had placed on a par 
with those of Feuillet and Flaubert: 
and for thirty-six years, as you know, 
gentlemen, the novelist held his own, 
and never fell below his original repu- 
tation. I need allude to “Meta 
Holdenis,” “Samuel Brohl,” “Miss 
Rouel,” and a score more of romances, 
where keen observation and an in- 
stinctively poetic treatment of cosmo- 
politan customs were curiously blend- 
ed with flights of fancy at once daring 
and graceful, and pungent satire of the 
incorrigible vices and absurdities of 
our common humanity. 

At that time Victor Cherbuliez was 
still living in Geneva; a coign of van- 
tage unique in its way for the observa- 
tion of that army of adventurers, 
Poles, Russians, Englishmen, and Ger- 
great ladies and 
perpetually 

Many of 


not 


mans, conspirators, 
lady-teachers, who were 

passing through the place. 
these strange people he had met per- 
sonally and known well. He had vis- 
ited some of them, and the only re- 





















proach which could ever properly be 
brought against him was that of hav- 
ing lavished upon them too freely the 
charms of his mind and the graces of 
his conversation. 

This was, in fact, the distinguishing 
mark of the man. He could no more 
divest himself of charm than he could 
refrain, up to his latest day, from dash- 
ing off likenesses of commonplace 
people. You know how it was when, 
after 1871, he, the descendant of 
French ancestors, exiled by the revo- 
sation of the Edict of Nantes, claimed 
the privileges accorded by an act of 
restoration and came tolive among us 
for good and all. If “L’Idee de Jean 
Téterol,” “Noirs et Rouges,” “La 
Ferme du Choquard,” “Olivier Mau- 
gant,” and other novels, were cosmo- 
politan tales no longer, but essentially 
French, and Parisian, they all 
displayed the same keen observation: 
only now the observation was careful- 


even 


ly selective, and the reasons of its 
choice were not disguised. If the fable 
was no longer quite as romantic as 
formerly, it was because the romances 
which travel past along the shores of 
Lake Leman, so far from shunning ob- 
servation, love rather to parade them- 
selves before the world; while in Paris 
or the they with- 
draw as much as may be from obser- 
vation. Moreover, if the imagination 
of the novelist had possibly lost a little 
of its first freshness, how enormously, 
irony gained in 
satire in 


French provinces, 


gentlemen, had his 
smoothness and 
penetration, his information in extent, 
and his manner in breadth! I need but 
mention in proof of what I say, his 
more recent fortune 
faite,” and 
latest but by no means the least orig- 


grace, his 


stories: “Aprés 
“Jacquine Vanesse,” the 


inal or captivating product of his inde- 
fatigable pen. 

Indefatigable is indeed the word, for 
it is barely a week since he signed his 
last article with the pseudonym of Val- 
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less 
that of 
Nor is it at all inferior to 
the latter in interest and value; though 


bert; and Valbert’s werk is no 
considerable in amount than 
Cherbuliez. 
an illnatured public has than 
once taken occasion to contrast Cher- 
buliez with Valbert. It is not for us to 
compare their merits. Were we to an- 
nounce a preference for one or the 
other, we might plausibly be accused 
of desiring to divide and apportion our 
gratitude, whereas it concerns our hon- 
or to preserve that sentiment one and 


more 


indivisible. 
No doubt the test was a severe one; 


and readers who knew the novelist 
only, might well fear lest the very 
memories of the author of “Comte 


Kostia” should impair the authority of 
the writer on public affairs. But those 
who knew him best, those who knew 
the man, and the multifarious learn- 
ing, solidity of method, and universal 
aptitude which he had inherited from 
a family where they sought relaxation 
from their studies in Political Econ- 
omy by re-reading Thucydides and 
Plato—those acquainted with the es- 
says of Victor Cherbuliez on Spanish 
politics and the relations of Germany 
and Prussia,—those, finally, who had 
enjoyed his intimacy and heard him 
talk politics, and even finance, with 
the same mastery of his subject as he 
showed in the 
Delivered or Tessing on the Drama— 
these, I say, felt no anxiety; and what 


discussing Jerusalem 


they expected of him Victor Cherbu- 
liez continued for a quarter of a een- 
tury, not merely to equal, but to sur- 
The least that we can do is to 
Few men in our 


pass. 
bear this testimony. 
day, have been more familiar with the 
whole range of European politics, or 
treated the general subject with more 
lucidity, precision and wit. 

No question was foreign to him, and 
he was equally well prepared to dis- 


cuss the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia, and the reconciliation of Prince 
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Bismarck with the Holy See. The nov- 
elist—nay, more, the moralist and the 
psychologist—reappeared in his esti- 
mates of character and his masterly 
analysis of the motives of men: of 
Gladstone and Disraeli, of Bismarck 
and Cavour, of Alexander, the Emper- 
or William, Gordon and Garibaldi. 
He delighted to follow in their ex- 
Africa, the 
pioneers who were 


plorations of unknown 
bold and tireless 
opening the dark continent to Euro- 
pean enterprise; his interest being due 
in part to his own passion for heroic 
adventure, but still more to his habit 
of forecasting the future, and his con- 
stant preoccupation with the influence, 
the greatness and the prosperity of 
France. For he did indeed love with 
all his heart this country which had 
been restored to him—or which he had 
reconquered—and _ it her he 
He had chosen her for his 
defeat, and he 
loved to explain the reasons for his 
to reas- 


was for 
labored. 
own in her hour of 
preference; being ever prompt 
sure us, when, with that mania for self- 
disparagement which counter- 
part of our sometimes excessive na- 
tional vanity, we professed ourselves 
appalled at the “superiority of the An- 
glo-Saxon,” or the growing preponder- 
ance of Germany in the affairs of the 
“Oh how exasperated I am at 
Cherbuliez,” cried 
and staunchest 
Edmond Scherer, “and what 
have been if circum- 
stances—fata aspera—had permitted 
him to attain his full development!” 
Scherer thinking 
Valbert; and what higher praise, gen- 
tlemen, can we give the departed, than 
to say that while he was all that he 
was, all that I have tried to describe 


is the 


world. 
times with Victor 
one of his oldest 
friends, 


might he not 


was especially of 


him, there were some who always felt 

that he had missed his true destiny? 
But, no! The men in ac- 

tive politics who thought thus failed 


immersed 


to understand the singular disinterest- 








Victor Cherbulicz. 


I do not 


edness of Victor Cherbuliez. 
remember ever to have heard him ex- 
press any other ambition than that of 
remaining to his latest day a “man of 
letters.” It never occurred to him that 
there was any more enviable roéle in 
the world, than that of arresting, en- 
lightening, and guiding public opinion. 
To every man his business; and Victor 
Cherbuliez did not conceive that it was 
in the strife of the forum. 
that he despised public life 


his to mix 
It was not 


or affected to undervalue those who 
were actively engaged therein. He 


was too clever for that, and he loved 
his country too well. He perfectly un- 
derstood that, as has been said, a na- 
tion's policy is bound to busy itself, in 
the end, about those who refuse to busy 
themselves about it. But in the hot 
mélée of hostile parties he felt that it 
devolved upon the man of letters, the 
philosophic observer, to play the part 
of moderator; and he considered that 
one of the first requisites, for that part, 
was the renunciation of all personal 
ambition. He had learned by the light 
of history that the writer’s influence,— 
the consideration and confidence which 


he enjoys—depend, first of all, upon 
a conviction of his absolute unselfish- 
ness. Persuaded of this, he early 


shaped his own course in accordance 
with his exalted ideal; and I make bold 
to say that those who regretted that 
comprehend 
either the elevation of his mind or the 


course were unable to 
greatness of his renunciation. 

They equally failed to appreciate the 
depth of feeling which he had in com- 
mon with many of the masters of 
irony, who use that faculty as a de- 
fense against idle curiosity and the in- 
It was 
under 


discretions of the unfriendly. 
the same in his novels where, 
the form of mockery, we feel pulsating 
indulgence and 


And never 


so much of pity and 
genuine goodness of heart. 
were these qualities more conspicuous 
in him than when he was overtaken by 
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sore misfortune. When, after doing all 
that was humanly possible to dispute 
the tyranny of death, he lost his be- 
loved wife, that fond companion whose 
untiring vigilance had so long secured 
him from interruption in his prodig- 
ious labors, he felt utterly disabled. 
And when to this irreparable loss there 

yas added, only a few months ago, 
that of the son who was his pride and 
broken, and it 

of him with 


joy, his heart was 
might have been said 
some truth that he considered his life 
a failure. Forgive me, gentlemen, for 
dwelling upon these sorrewful details. 
They complete the portrait of the man 
and show him as he was—loving and 
sensitive, magnanimous and_ tender. 
They bring me back to the point from 
which I set out, and explain to those 
who never knew Victor Cherbuliez 
what it is that we most regret in him 

the alliance of rare talent with a com- 
pletely rounded humanity. They will 
also explain and excuse the personal 
character which I have given to these 
few words of fond farewell. For the 
name of Victor Cherbuliez will survive, 
and his place is already secure in the 
hierarchy of French letters. No one 
will ever be able to write the history of 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 


our time without consulting Valbert’s 
notes; and it is not his ideas only that 
will be borrowed, but often the very 
form in which they are expressed. His 
novels, contemporary with those of 
Feuillet, will mark along with the lat- 
ter, but otherwise than they, by differ- 
ent qualities and innovations, an epoch 
in art. Some of them will rank among 
the masterpieces of French prose. Men 
will say, when they re-read them, that 
Cherbuliez put more of thought and 
wit into romantic fiction than any man 
had ever done before him. But I trust 
I shall be pardoned for having indicat- 
ed but slightly, if at all, what formal 
criticism has said or may yet have to 
say concerning Victor Cherbuliez, for 
the reason that my aim has 
been to set my grateful appreciation of 
the man before my admiration of the 
Such is ever our first duty 


express 


litterateur. 
to those whom we have known. Pos- 
terity assigns grades and passes judg- 
ment upon works, but only a man’s 
contemporaries can truly tell what 
kind of a human being, of what moral 
and social worth, worthy of what re- 
membrance and once 
dwelt within the writer. 


what regrets 
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Ch! the petty meannesses indelibly 
associated with travel in Africa, the 
attention to small details, the everlast- 


ing watch against the pettifogging 
persecutions to which the white travel- 
ler is unceasingly subjected! Most 


wearying to his self-respect—and tem- 
per—is this continual conflict of civil- 
ized ideas with the native mind only 
intent on the gratifications of the mo- 
There is no end to it. No re- 
From the time he opens his eyes 


ment. 
spite. 


in early dawn till, tired and sleepy, he 
seeks again the friendly hollow of his 
camp bed, the little worries of African 
travel crop up and crowd round with 
but few intervals of rest. 

Thus we have the sojourner in these 
regions, on the march, tired and sun- 
burnt after six hours’ weary walk. His 
through tall elephant 


ridges 


way has led 
grass; over undulating broken 


and stony, with perhaps a river to 


ford at bottom; through stretches of 
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burnt out scrub, where the ashes lie 
black and motionless, unless moved by 
the sudden miniature whirlwinds that 
swoop down from nowhere and as 
quickly vanish again into space. Then 
an interminably long stretch of dhurra 
cultivation appears, varied by semsem 
plants, looking like tall antirrhinums 
when in flower. Or else a patch of 
sweet potatoes with ivy leaves and 
purple convolvulus blossoms hanging 
limp in the heat, forming a dark re- 
freshing carpet to the eye. Here and 
there lie uncouth looking gourds, big 
and beavy on the pregnant soil. Fi- 
nally—most welcome sight of all—the 
deadwood stockade of the village 
where the day’s halt will be made. 

So far the time has not passed un- 
pleasantly. The traveller has mooned 
mechanically along, for the most part 
wrapped deep in meditation, the dry 
monotony of the country unnoticed, 
not even a ghimpse of game to afford 
a welcome break in his musings. But 
at the village, with the necessity of 
more varied action, peace flies and 
troubles commence anew. There is no 
decent camping-ground. The invita- 
tion to pitch the tent in the open space 
inside the boma is declined, a plague 
of flies and squalling babies not being 
relished. Outside, the conditions of 
the place are not hygienic, to put it 
mildly, and a-weary tramp is made 
round and away,and yet further away, 
to find some shade and a spot that is 
tolerably clean. At length in despera- 
tion, a place is chosen only a little less 
uninviting than the others. All this 
time the tropical sun has been beating 
fiercely down, and the hot and perspir- 
ing traveller is only too glad to seek re- 
lief beneath the nearest tree, which 
happens to be the village lounging- 
place. Repeated experience has taught 
him that it is no use sending the tent- 
boy to choose a site, else his black 
mind would indubitably pitch upon the 
most ineligible place in the whole 


neighborhood, miles away from water, 
bang in the open, and beside the com- 
munity’s refuse heap for choice. Loads 
are brought up and dumped down by 
the tired porters, and the boys and es- 
cort proceed with the tent pitching. 
Then there is a stop. Half a tent load 
is behind with a lagging porter. It’s 
no use swearing—nothing for it but pa- 
tience and philosophy and the blazing 
heat through the insufficient leaf 
shade. Close beside him is the village 
smithy, with the blacksmith hard at 
work fashioning his multi-barbed ar- 
row-heads. Very primitive are the 
tools employed. The anvil is a stone, 
the hammer a cylindrical piece of iron 
about six inches long and pointed at 
one end, and polished by long use. The 
bellows are formed of two earthen- 
ware cooking pots covered with skins, 
and connected together by a Y-shaped 
clay tunnel leading down to a pile of 
glowing charcoal. A stick is attached 
to the centre of each skin, which two 
small boys work alternately, though 
now their interest in their occupation 
is gone, gazing fearfully at the white 
man so close to them. Rest after the 
continuous walking, and, perhaps, the 
dolce far niente attitude of porters and 
villagers who sit and lie around lazily 
discussing the curious paraphernalia 
strewn about, and its owner, are all 
conducive to a Dreamily he 
hears the arrival of the missing load, 
the hammering of pegs, the chip-chip 
of the smith, the increased jabbering 
as the tent goes up. At length a boy 
comes to say it is ready; with a pious 
ejaculation stiffened limbs are pulled 
together and he stumbles towards the 
tent to wash and change and eat. 
There again is another check. Just as 
might be expected from the absence of 
a watchful eye, the tent is so placed 
that the sun—already declining—can 
shine straight in all afternoon, till the 
cm@vas home becomes a furnace seven 
times heated. For an instant it is men- 


doze. 




















tally debated whether to “lump” it or 
repitch. Hunger and the claims of 
dry garments decide in favor of the 
former. While changing, up comes the 
cook to say that the meatis bad. He 
knows the white man’s—to him curi- 
ous—dislike of any taint in the food, 
and to save his skin considerately in- 
forms him beforehand. His master 
knows equally well the boys’ liking for 
a finely flavored—not to say gangren- 
ous—smelling dish. The goat was 
killed the previous afternoon, and, 
with ordinary care, should have lasted 
a clear forty-eight hours; but careless- 
ness, intentional or otherwise, has let 
the sun do its worst. The meat is con- 
demned; is ordered to be thrown away. 
To ensure the effectual carrying out of 
the order, it is buried then and there 
within sight of the tent, so that the 
boys reap no benefit from their little 
scheme. Pending the return of a 


messenger to the village with a 
fowl, tea and hot dhurra chapput- 
ties and wild honey are placed 


on the table. Meanwhile the Sheikh 
of the village arrives to pay his re- 
spects; a fat, uxorious looking beast, 
he stalks at the head of a small pro- 
cession. Behind him is the headman 
and a slave carrying a skin in lieu of a 
chair; another leads a thin and spare 
looking goat or sheep, as the case may 
be, probably the worst in the flock; a 
third carries a gourd of eggs. Tired 
and hungry the unfortunate officer sits 
in his tent and prepares to get the 
“shauri,” or durbar over as soon as 
possible. The skin is spread in front; 
and the Sheikh and his people sit 
down; with many salaams the animal 
and the eggs are presented, and in all 
probability a present in return de- 
manded. Six “hands”’—about three 
yards—of cotton sheeting are meted 
out and placed in his lap. The Chief 
looks dissatisfied, a colored cloth was 
his desire, or else, it may be, beads. 
Porters have to be obtained here to 
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move on the loads to-morrow morning, 
the ones engaged that day returning 
to their homes. The fat beast, sitting 
stolidly on the ground, casting envious, 
drink-sodden eyes on the bag of beads, 
must be propitiated: he is the deus er 
machina to forward the journey. A 
big handful is given; it is not enough, 
so more is added. There is an awk- 
ward pause in the transaction, which 
is in part filled up by lighting a pipe, 
striking the match in approved Perth 
style, to the great joy of the ragtag 
and bobtail following, who clutch the 
discarded vesta and pass it round for 
inspection. 
gerly broached: “Can the Sheikh sup- 
morning?” 


The porter question is gin- 


ply some men to-morrow 
“Yes, he can. How many 
quired?” This is a better start than 
the traveller hoped for, and his face 
visibly lights up as he replies, “Only 
thirty.” This apparently sets them all 
by the ears; there is much gesticula- 
tion and volubility among the crowd, 
the upshot of which is that twenty is 
named as the number. Down go the 
traveller's feelings to zero, and he pro- 
ceeds to argue the point. The Sheikh 
is firm, twenty men only; the traveller 
is insistent, and finally waxes ironical 
in desperation. “There are at least fifty 
loafers in the camp, yet Sheikh says he 
has only twenty men. Well, where is 
the big Sheikh of the place? He has 
no wish to bully a little one,” and so 
forth; all of which is quite lost. After 
endless trouble and delay the deadlock 
is removed by a promise of thirty men, 
the extra ten to be raised from a neigh- 
boring village, a man being sent that 
afternoon to warn them. Before the 
deputation moves off, there is one more 
request, this time from the officer. He 
hears the Sheikh has cows, will he let 


are re- 


, 


him have some milk? This promised, 
it is intimated that the shauri is over, 
the Chief and his retinue depart, and 
the white man turns in to enjoy his 


frugal meal. Troubles are not over 
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. 
yet—the day’s porters are clamorous 
for payment and to be off. To save the 
inevitable row, three strings of beads 
per man are doled out; two are really 
ample rewaru, but the march has been 
long and hot. Just as was to be ex- 
pected, it is too little, and further, 
they want a small white bead, not the 
big ones that are being counted out be- 

It really is somewhat exas- 
In the load of trade goods 


fore them. 
perating. 

there is, as the traveller imagines, 
every conceivable size, shape, and color 
of bead that the most particular sav- 
age could desire, some trouble having 
been taken in the choosing; but this 
particular color and size is not. He 
himself would willingly give the small- 
er size, because the smaller the bead, 
the more strings to the pound, and con- 
sequently the larger purchasing power. 
Both requests are sternly refused and 
payment goes on. The men move off 


really quite satisfied, tying up 
strings in a corner of their loin skins. 
One man remains expectant. He turns 
headman 


is the custom and he 


out to be the and wants 
backsheesh. It 
gets another three strings. He declines 
cloth that’s wanted, 
It takes five 
Chief’s 


the beads, it’s 
enough to make a shirt. 
“hands” to make a shirt, a 
present, so he only gets two; and with- 
out waiting for further protests, the 
jaded traveller turns his back on him. 

Still there is no rest for the weary. 
The tent is too hot to write in, all the 
last mail’s papers have been read from 
the Births to the “Printed and Pub- 
lished” paragraph at the end, and there 
is nothing .or it but to choose the west- 
ern doors of the tent and swelter on 
the bed with Shakespeare in the hope 
of a snooze blotting out discomforts for 
a bit. Somehow or other the afternoon 
wears through, and the evening steals 
on. That unceasing fiery torment in 
the sky, which has all day belabored 
the backs of toiling humanity below, 


sinks lower and lower, to disappear at 


their - 





last in a dull opaque haze of yellow 
and red. The air is once more cool and 
refreshing; it is the time for the hot 
bath and pyjamas. Life is once more 
worth living. The promised milk ar- 
rives and is brought up for inspection 
in the washing jug; it looks so inviting 
that the temptation to slake a parched 
and over-smoked throat cannot be re- 
sisted; a cup is called for; but, O mer- 
ciful heavens! one mouthful is enough, 
and gone are all dreams of tea with 
real milk and a real milk pudding, for 
that evening, at any rate. There was 
an old Scotch gardener who was once 
asked by a fair visitor how it was he 
grew such excellent roses, and she but 
only half comprehended when the terse 
answer came back, “Muck and bree.” 
Her hostess could have told her how 
regularly once a week the garden was 
rendered uninhabitable by the odorous 
bree. As with roses, so it is with milk 
to the natives of this land. To increase 
the richness and quality of the milk it 
custom to wash the milking 
gourd in “bree.” Most wanderers 
through these lands know that fact by 
bitter experience. Where milk 
tainable it is a standing rule that the 
tent boy superintends the dairying op- 


is the 


is ob- 


erations himself with a saucepan, jug, 
or washing basin, whatever utensil is 
This time the boy 
forgot his work over a pot of merissa 


most available. 
beer in the delight of bragging to the 
villagers of what he had seen or done, 
or of his master’s prowess in the hunt- 
ing-field. The precious fluid is too rare- 
ly seen for the fault to be overlooked. 
It’s a heinous crime and there is a tem- 
porary scene for a few moments, with 
a feeling after it is over that there has 
been another lapse of dignity on the 
white man’s part. 

To cool his ruffled temper, he shouts 
for dinner, 
by the cook in one of the most irritat- 
Africa’s 
“Af- 


and is promptly answered 


ing phrases in the whole of 
babel of tongues, “Bado kidogo”’ 
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ter a little.” Everything is bye and bye 
in Africa. It’s about the first word the 
newly landed officer picks up on the 
East Coast. There is man on 
whose ears the phrase grated so harsh- 
ly that it is a penal offence for any 
Punishment, 
On this oc- 


one 


servant of his to use it. 
swift and sure, followed. 
casion the answer is overlooked, not to 
afford the shadow of an excuse for a 
badly cooked meal. But when at last 
dinner is served, of a certainty it is a 
failure. The from the 
fowl, is watery and greasy; the fowl, 
then roasted in 
semsem oil, must have been the patri- 
arch of the flock, it beats a 
hunting-knife to dismember; there is 
With a 
solaced 


soup, made 


first parboiled, and 
almost 


no pudding; tea is milkless. 
feeling of injured innocence, 
somewhat by a pipeful of English to- 
bacco from a sadly diminishing hoard, 
the burden and trials of the day at last 
over, at the unfashionable hour of 8.39 
the traveller turns in to sleep the sleep 
of the righteously tired. 

Next 
ous, he is up betimes, and ere ever the 


morning, refreshed and vigor- 


sun is well clear of the horizon, he is 
half way through breakfast, and loads 
are being rapidly packed for an imme- 
diate start. Already there has 
one disappointment, yesterday’s pres- 


been 


ent of eggs are all bad; but there is the 
addition to the 
dhurra porridge and milk—fresh and 
With all the bustle 
there is an ominous absence of porters. 


morning’s menu of 


uncontaminated. 
An urgent message is despatched to 
the Sheikh, who after an exasperating 
delay arrives on the scene with a few 
sturdy youths. The other contingent 
has not arrived; another messenger is 
despatched. After an hour’s irksome 
inactivity, when both mind and mus- 
eles are on the qui vive and eager for 
the tramp, the missing warriors turn 
up. To each man is apportioned a load, 
and the traveller rejoices to think that 
two 


he is off at last. Not so, however: 


loads lie forlornly on the ground—his 
tin bath and tin box—always the bag- 


gage to give the most trouble. The 
Sheikh has nothing to say, only sug- 


gests that to-morrow enough men will 
unfailingly turn up if another day is 
spent at his village—an offer flatly re- 
fused. He sits stolidly smoking his 
pipe, quite unimpressed by the gravity 
of the situation. After endless talking 
and expostulation the block is unex- 
nectedly ended by two smiling ladies 
who say they would like to carry loads 
for the white man. Permission is most 
gratefully accorded. Dress does not 
the 


their arduous labors, their sole adorn- 


hamper them in performance of 
ments being brass anklets and a string 
of beads with a diminutive fringe. In- 
wardly the officer promises them cloth 
whatever their in- 
After a 
helpless delay of over two hours during 


or beads galore, or 
nocent hearts most desire. 
the best part of the morning, a start is 


at last made towards the next camp. 


And so the tale runs on, da capo, 
from day to,day. Where there was 
plain sailing yesterday, is rough 


weather to-day. The natives play up 


beyond his utmost expectations, and 
the joy is cross-grained by the exceed- 
March 
succeeds march, and adds to the length- 
behind, till 


veiled in a 


ing imperfection of the boys. 


ening leagues civilized 


haunts seem mist and the 
present life is the only one he has ever 
lived. Here and there, like lighthouses 
seen on a coasting trip, are the stations 
marking the journey’s stages. Here a 
longer halt is called, and there is the 
and a 


friendly face to greet the toiler on his 


luxury of the mother tongue 
way. 

This porter question, and the buying 
of supplies is the bane of one’s pleas- 
ure in the Equatorial Provinces. If 
the native the 
looked at, who blames their attitude? 
The work of their wives will produce, 


side of question is 


with little or no trouble, three crops in 
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the year. On the hill at the back of 
Dufilé they can scrape out enough iron 
to bring home to make at the village 
forge all the tools they desire. Cloth 
they get from wild cotton, spinning it 
into thread and then weaving in the 
way Emin taught his soldiers. It is little 
they do make and that they do not 
really want. If in need of a covering, 
there are skins of antelope to be got 


for the stalking, or from the flocks of | 


sheep and goats, and there is every 
variety of color to be got. Beads are 
useful for personal adornment and for 
barter, but where so little is required 
and that little so easily raised, why 
buy? 

Such is a fair sample of the attend- 
travel in Africa— 
sometimes better. 


ant vexations of 
sometimes worse, 
Life is full of contrariness out here. 
One day’s march is twenty miles, the 
next five. For a week no milk is ob- 
tainable, then the Sheikh of the village 
where your day’s halt is fills the buck- 
et full to the brim. Then is the soup 
made with milk, the sweet potatoes 
mashed in milk, drink is hot milk and 
cold milk, and omelette puddings ga- 
lore. There is too much to boil to pre- 
serve it, so, grudgingly, it is allowed 
to go sour, for the boys next day to sit 
around and shake in gourds of every 
size and shape in the hopes of produc- 
ing a amount of sour 
cream cheese butter. And the delights 
of a new vegetable when a native sud- 
denly springs a basket of small unripe 
tomatoes! At home one has considered 
tomatoes as only fit to lend a touch of 
color to a salad, but here, in this desert 
of fruitlessness,.it rivals all the taste 
the finest hot-house 


microscopic 


and flavor of 
grapes. 

Many are the incidents met with in 
the course of the journeyings through 
these lands. The headman of the vil- 
lage of the bucketful of milk—long 


pleasantly remembered—was attached 
to Gordon when he 


halted there in 


those parts. The Chief’s father is too 
old to come and see the white man. He 
was a great man years ago, though 
now aged and decrepit and, being in 
an idle mood, the traveller elects to go 
up and see him, being escorted in state 
to the village. Tottering and half blind 
he crawls out of the funereal darkness 
of his house into the sunlight, blinking 
stupidly at the present of cloth placed 
in his hands, asking if it is a white 
cow. Then becoming aware who it is 
who is before him, asks anxiously if 
itis Baker Pasha. Hearing he is dead, 
he asks next if “Cid” is in Kampala, 
because if she is, old as he is he will 
go there to see her. “Cid,” it is ex- 
plained, is Matadi for “Sultaness,”’ and 
the old chap means Lady Baker. Hav- 
ing started a congenial topic, another 
village elder is produced to continue 
the conversation, as the old Chief 
evinces a desire to crawl back into his 
hut, through the door of which already 
are stretched the brawny arms of 
numerous wives, jingling with ivory 
and native-made chain-iron bracelets. 
And it is told to the traveller how 
quick and deft Cid was in loading and 
handling her husband’s guns. Now, 
near this village the Pasha “stayed 
two months; the third he went away.’ 
Sure enough, next day the site is 
shown on the banks of a river running 
into the Nile nearly opposite Dufilé, 
with its unfilled holes, certain evidence 
of a white man’s occupation. In con- 
nection with this district, now quite 
deserted, the natives tell how flourish- 
ing and prosperous it used to be till the 
Dervishes came up devastating, and 
how all the inhabitants ran away in- 
land. Close to Baker’s camp, under 
the trees on the opposite side of the 
river, was where they encamped, 
doubtless some large party of Arab 
slave-traders. There is one, at least, 
well authenticated inroad of Dervishes 
who came up and fought Emin Pasha 
first at Lado and then at Dufilé. In 


, 
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the remains of his fort at Dufilé there 
still remain the clearly defined earth- 
works and the deep and broad ditch, 
now overgrown with shrubs and 
weeds. Most interesting perhaps is 
the brick-built gateway where, the Nu- 
bian escort tell—such as are old 
enough to remember and were there— 
were piled up the skulls of the Nubian 
soldiers and the Dervish dead, in that 
last great fight after the Soudanese had 
refused to follow Emin to Kevallis; this 
resulted in their then going across to 
the west bank of the Nile. Here may 
be seen the roofless walls of the Maga- 
zine, still smoothly faced with mud 
plaster; the big tree under which the 
Pasha sat, the harborage for the two 
steam launches; the bastion for the big 
gun commanding the inland country 
along which the foe came. Another 
chief points out a low hill on which 
two companies of Soudanese under an 
Abyssinian colonel fought the com- 
bined forces of Thali and Mahdi tribes- 
men, in which the natives say the Nu- 
bians were beaten and all their wives 
and children taken. Perhaps this was 
the company that forsook Dufilé and 
fled inland. He also tells that a detach- 





ment of those same Nubian soldiers 
fled east—vaguely pointing—and are 


settled somewhere on the borders of 
the Somali country. Talking of the 
Dervishes, there little Chief 
present 
had 
brought into camp, told how his fath- 
er when dying clutched hold of his 
said, “Son, if the Arab 
’—pointing north to 


was a 
who, intoxicated by his own 
of “arragao” (arrack) which he 


hands and 
comes from there’ 
the slave route—“take to the jungle. 
But,” he added, “there are some peo- 
ple there,” pointing south, “called In- 
gleeza; if they come into this country, 
go to them and listen to their words.” 
“And,” the son added in an excess of 
drunken enthusiasm, “the Ingleeza are 
good people.” Truly, walking day af- 
ter day north along the route of the 


slave trade, past the fort of Laboré, 
perched hike an eyrie overlooking the 
peaceful strath of the Nile, down to 
Lado and Regiaf, it is borne home to 
one what slavery means. Now the 
road runs through a deserted valley, 
literally through village site after site, 
nothing now remaining but the _ elo- 
betokening 


quent circlets of stones 


where the cheery little huts used to be, 


and the feeble stone stockade, too 
slight to resist the ravages of the un- 
holy hordes coming up out of the 


One passes hundreds of them, 
hippo 


North. 
now the haunt of 
and elephant, roaming at will through 
the deserted hearthstones. 

The Nubian soldiers forming the es- 
the officer tell many 
tales of those old days. The Effendi 
(or native officer) was a corporal under 
affection- 


waterbuck, 


cort of could 


Gordon, and speaks almost 
ately of how Gordon never would fight 
the natives unless he couldn’t help it. 
He would fill his pockets with beads, 
and walk out alone to the crowd, fling- 
ing beads first out of one pocket and 
then out of the other, till they were alt 
following in his train, laughing and 
shouting. Gordon, after he built a fort, 
was never content till the natives came 
in with their women and children to 
sell; and yet there was the other side 
to his character when need arose, as 
witness the fort at Laboré, whose huge 
breast-high stonework was thrown up 
in two days while wnder fire—one half 
of his men fought while the other half 
built. This one heard under the big 
tree in the fort close to where Gordon’s 
house must have been. 

One more incident and then these 
gleanings close. The caravan had been 
delayed several days at the village of 
a big Chief in order to buy flour and 
raise porters to take 
“The Sheikh was ill,” was quite enough 
to put a complete stopper on all trade, 
Fortunately a liberal application of 
iodoform and bluestone was beginning 


their bags on. 
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to tell, and the threat that there would 
be no more free treatment unless flour 
came in for sale produced the desired 
result, and the rapidly 
filled. One evening towards dark from 
the village rose a great cry and lamen- 
tation, and word was quickly passed 
round that the Chief had died. It made 
one smile in spite of the aggravation of 


sacks were 


the situation—for goodness knows how 
long the funeral obsequies would have 


lasted, and meanwhile no chance of 


The Nineteenth Century. 


porters—to hear the Effendi softly re- 
mark in the Swaheli tongue, “‘Aio! the 
Sheikh is dead: the Sheikh is come”— 
“Le Roi est Vive le Roi.” So 
may one hope that the old order has 
changed for the last time, and that a 
new era of peace will arise for these 
distressful provinces, now that Khar- 
toum and its power and all that means 
have fallen, while from Uganda comes 
the advent of the “Ingleeza,” let us 
trust to join hands with Khartoum. 
Arthur D. Milne. 


mort: 


SOME CAUSES OF CHANGES IN DRESS. 


In this paper we 
few of the reasons which have brought 


simply recount a 


about changes in dress; we do not try 
to define the influence it possesses, nor 
the 
which have so clearly been described 
by Herr Teufelsdrickh, and which cyn- 


more occult causes of changes, 


ics might say is at any time too diffi- 
cult a task for ordinary folk to attempt, 
Fashion being a goddess; and who can 
readily comprehend so variable a crea- 
ture as woman? But though Fashion 
may be a goddess she is not a deity of 
caprice, as she is sometimes credited 
with being; on the contrary, she is a 
lady of regular habits, preserving cer- 
tain balances and proportions, one type 
of clothing succeeding another in reg- 
ular rotation, and recalling Solomon's 
dictum, “There is nothing new under 
the sun.” 

An old Father once defined woman as 
that delighted in finery, 
which is about on a par the 
French definition of man being an ani- 


an animal 
with 
mal that can cook. Is it because men 
have the courage of their opinions more 
than women, that one often hears of a 
man marrying his cook, but very sel- 
dom of a woman marrying her tailor or 


man-milliner? 


Changes in the fashion of dress are 


due to many causes—civilization, cli- 


mate, religious and political reasons, 
convenience, and the love of variety. 
The 


from the advance of civilization when 


initial changes come, or grow, 


communication between various coun- 
tries becomes more frequent, and later 
in those countries when the art of war 
has yielded to the arts of peace; also 
when un- 
known lands, as when the Phoenicians 
British and 


friendly explorers come to 


first landed on shores, 
showed to the wondering eyes of the 
wood-painted or skin-clad Briton their 
woven cloths dyed with Tyrian purple; 
or later, when the Romans came and 
imposed their higher civilization along 
with their conquests. One sure sign of 
further civilization is when women are 
more gorgeously attired than men, or 
equally attired. The savage dons his 
war-paint, his necklace of skulls, shell 
feather cloak, but his 
wife, who is only his domestic drudge, 


ornaments, or 


or beast of burden, has no such pleas- 
ures of vanity in her hard life; the fe- 
male savage is the inferior in looks and 
strength, ani- 
mals and birds of her sex, and would 
not dream of vying with the male! Per- 


in common with other 
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sonal, egotistical vanity would be a 
step upwards and onwards for the poor 
squaw or bushwoman, which might be 
the spur on to better things, as much 
as on the other hand it is a drag down 
for her civilized sister, who knows that 
there are so many things in heaven and 
earth to dream of, among which her 
own skin-deep beauty and its coverings 
find a very small place. 

Changes in the fashion of dress 
among a civilized nation have fluctuat- 
ed very much in most countries where 
sumptuary laws have been enforced, 
those laws being generally created for 
three reasons: first, asa protest against 
extravagance; secondly, to draw the 
line in rank, so that the superior may 
be recognized at a glance; thirdly, in 


some cases, to force the home-made 
goods on the people. The sumptuary 
laws of Zaleucus, 500 B.C., are of 


course well known; among those in- 
tended to repress luxury in the way of 
servants or dress was the ordination 
that a lady might be attended in the 
streets by one maid only, unless she 
should happen to be drunk, and jew- 
elry and embroidered dresses were to 
be worn only by women of openly bad 
character. This latter limited permis- 
sion was adopted two thousand years 
later in the Spanish pragmatics of 1563, 
but it can hardly be said to have had 
a good effect in Madrid, where women 
of even high rank preferred to have 
the finery and evil reputation to sim- 
repute! In 16389 
ordained that “no 


plicity and good 
in Spain it 
woman shall wear low-cut bodices ex- 


Any 


was 


cept women of known evil life. 
person guilty of infraction of this prag- 
matic shall lose the offending article of 
dress, and pay a fine of twenty thou- 
sand maravedis for the first offence, 
and for the second double that amount, 
with exile from Court.” The unfortu- 
nate dressmakers who made the gar- 
ments were to be much more severely 
punished than the fair wearers, and 


four years’ penal servitude was their 
sentence for a second offence.' One of 
the great objects of the Spanish sump- 
tuary laws was to restrict the dreaded 
taste for luxury and splendor, as that 
was felt. to be a characteristic of the 
hated Moor, who had been conquered 
bit by bit by people who were content 
to live roughly, feed frugally, and dress 
plainly. The first vicious extravagance 
which seizes upon a hardy simple peo- 
ple. who find themselves safe after a 
period of struggle, is naturally that of 
gluttony: and the earliest sumptuary 
decrees of the Castilian kings were di- 
rected aginst this particular excess. In 
point of date the first decree extant in 
Spain of a sumptuary character was 
that issued by Don Jaime of Aragon, in 
1234. After controlling eating 
came those concerning dress; no striped 
or bordered stuffs were to be worn, and 


laws 


furs used only as trimmings to hoods 
and Twenty years 
after these laws were much added to, 
the penalty for infringing any, either 


hanging sleeves. 


in eating, adornment, or dress, being to 
lose thumbs. Peter the 
Cruel brought out even a more com- 
plete sumptuary law, in which punish- 
ments were positively ferocious. Later 
on these laws fell into disuse, and ex- 


one or both 


travagance became very great, so that 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1495 forbade 
the industries of weaving and embroid- 
ering gold and silver thread. The peo- 
ple in the south of Spain were greatly 
excelling in gold embroideries on vel- 
vet, which were much in demand for 
church vestments and royal trappings 
all over Europe. They then turned 
their attention to the manufacture of 
silk, but only four years later that too 
forbidden, because people 


to squander their money on 


was were 
tempted 
useless finery. 


ing provinces, reduced to desperation, 


Some of the silk-mak- 


petitioned for the relaxation of the law: 
the only relaxation made was that the 


1 The Year after the Armada. (Martin Hume.) 








40 
makers were allowed to wear silk 
themselves! Gradually sumptuary 


laws became a dead letter in Spain, 
though they continued in use there 
longer than in any other country. 
Those in England were chiefly made 
and enforced in the reigns of Edward 
Ill., Edward IV., and Henry VIIL., and 
were all repealed in the time of James 
I. Shoes with long points, short doub- 
lets, and long hose were often forbid- 
den; foot-gear seems often to have been 
made a subject of legislation, and un- 
der Henry IV. it was proclaimed that 
no man should wear shoes above sir 
inches broad at the toes! 

had an enormous in- 
fluence on dress. Early in this century, 
the simplicity in dress which had then 
come in was very much due to Rom- 
ney’s charming figures in white gowns 
It was a reaction from 


*ainters have 


and straw hats. 
the stiff hoops and huge monstrosities 
in the way of headgear which in Paris 
seemed to have reached their zenith 
just before the Revolution, when wom- 
en appeared with a whole flower and 
kitchen garden on their heads, and one 
lady even bore a representation of a 
fleet of ships in full sail. Then simplic- 
ity came in, with costumes of classical 
type, a revival of Greek and Roman 
draperies, induced by the paintings of 
David; and as he was an ardent repub- 
lican, many adapted his costumes ei- 
ther to hide or to proclaim their real 
opinions. Holbein ~arliest au- 
thority for the real every-day aspect of 
English society; he could paint middle- 
aged and elderly women in attire suit- 
eminently 
threw 


is our 


able to their age, and yet 
picturesque, and in that way 
the weight of his influence on the side 
of modest dress for girls and young 
women also, it being a peculiar trait in 
the world of fashion that if a style is 
becoming to any one age, old and young 
alike adopt it; probably when it is a 
mode becoming to the old, the younger 
feel assured that if becoming to their 
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seniors it must necessarily be ten times 
more so to themselves, which it gen- 
erally is; likewise the elders, seeing a 
style very charming to the young, hope 
by adopting it to be rejuvenated in oth- 
ers’ eyes as well as in their own. The 
result, accordingly, is very disastrous 
when a popular painter leads the fash- 
ion by painting a style of dress only 
suiting—and rather then—a 
young beauty, as for instance did Lely. 
To think of an old woman painted 
truthfully by him creates a shudder, 
and makes one think of Mrs. Skewton 
and her determined juvenility in all its 
ghastliness. No century showed such 
fluctuations in fashion as that between 
the times of Holbein and Vandyke; we 
may roughly term it a century, as one 
died in 1554, the other in 1641. Cather- 
ine of Aragon in gorgeous but decerous 
dress, Elizabeth, extravagant and in- 
delicate, wearing very low-cut dresses 
even to the last in her old age, Mary 
Stuart with her small ruff, high sombre 
gown, looking all that was simple and 
graceful, are three fair types of that 


risqué 


hundred years. 

Fiction sometimes carries weight, and 
introduces a new fashion which may 
become more or less permanent, as for 
instance black evening dress for gentle- 
men, which in Bulwer Lytton’s life is 
claimed by his son to be due to the nov- 
el “Pelham,” wherein Lady Frances 
Pelham writes to the hero, “Apropos of 
the complexion, I did not like that blue 
coat you wore when I last saw you. 
You look best in black, which is a great 
compliment, for people must be very 
distinguished in appearance to do so.” 
“Till then,” biographer, 
“the coats worn for evening dress were 
of different colors, brown, green or blue, 
according to the fancy of the wearers, 
and Lord Orford tells me that the adop- 
tion of the now invariable black dates 
from the publication of ‘Pelham.’” All 
the contemporaries of Pelham would 
appear to have been simultaneously 


remarks the 
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possessed with the idea that they were 
entitled to take to themselves the great 
compliment paid by Lady Frances to 
her son! 

Some books introduce new fashions, 
others recall old ones, as for instance 
“Cranford,” which has many refer- 
ences to turbans, pattens, etc., which, 
Mrs. Gaskill remarks, were probably 
worn in the little town of Cranford 
long after they had disappeared else- 
where: but then “the dress of the Cran- 
ford ladies is very independent of fash- 
ion, as they observe, ‘What does it sig- 
nify how we dress here at Cranford, 
everybody knows us? and if 
from home their reason is 
‘What does it signify 
nobody 


where 
they go 
equally cogent: 
how we dress here, 
knows us?” 

The old-fashioned grogram no doubt 
survived in Cranford long after it was 
forgotten elsewhere, save in the name 
of “Grog!” Grogram (gros-grain) was 
a mixture of silk and mohair; the fa- 
mous old Admiral Vernon (1684-1757) 
used to wear a grogram coat, which 
made the sailors term him “Old Grog,” 
and that name was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the mixture of rum and wa- 
ter he introduced into the navy. Some 
authors insist strongly on white mus- 
lin as the dress for girls; Ethel New- 
come’s “tall slender figure is concealed 
in a simple white muslin robe confined 
at her slim waist by an azure ribbon.” 
White muslin is the subject of an 
amusing conversation between Henry 
Tilney and Catherine Morland; and an- 
other hero of Jane Austen’s also airs 
his ideas on white dresses—Edmund, 
in “Mansfield Park,” who, when Fan- 
ny consults him as to whether her 
bridesmaid’s gown is too smart for a 
down the law 


where 


certain occasion, lays 
that in white a woman can never be 
overdressed. ‘Mrs. Reeves, in “Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye,” makes Paul Vasher ask 
the heroine to wear white; he has “the 
man’s fixed belief in the perfectibility 


of that colorless color; black or white, 
or black and white—every man believes 
a woman to be well-dressed when she 
is arranged from top to toe in either 
or both.” This is a decidedly true re- 
mark, and can be verified by any one 
who notes the conversation when a late 
ball is under discussion, when if any 
pretty woman has attired herself in a 
smart and well-made black satin, ten 
to one if it is not the dress picked out 
and praised up by the men. When, 
lowever, observing that men adn:ire 
black, of mean a 
dowdy black, done up, and worn for 
economy’s sake—the wedding-gown, 
perchance, of years back! 

Speaking of black satin reminds us 
that for many years it went entirely 


course we do not 


out of fashion for a curious reason— 
viz., Mrs. Manning, the murderess, who 
was hanged in 1849, had a black sarin 
made in Paris, on purpose for her last 
public appearance! A certain tint in 
lace was discontinued in France in the 
middle of last century for a similar rea- 
son. 

Dress for execution in days further 
back seems often to have been chosen 
with care, and specially noted by the 
spectators. In 1746 Lord Derwentwa- 
ter went to execution dressed in sear- 
let faced with black velvet trimmed 
with gold, a gold-laced waistcoat, and 
a white feather in his hat; and we read 
of Dr. Cameron, in 1753, being behead- 
ed, dressed in a light-colored coat, red 
waistcoat and breeches, and a new bug- 
wig. It was not, however, possible 
always to dress en grande tenue, as some- 
times prisoners were allowed only a 
limited wardrobe; for instance, 
when Honor, Lady Lisle, of Henry 
VIII.’s time, was sent to the Tower, 
the Lisle papers, which give a complete 
inventory of the Lisle possessions, men- 
tion that she was only allowed to take 
the following with her from her costly 
gown of 


very 


and extensive wardrobe: a 


taffety, two nightgowns of black dam- 








“ 


ask, a kirtle of black, and another of 
tawny velvet. 

Powder for the hair seems to have 
died out about the end of last century, 
when the scarcity of flour, combined 


with Pitt’s tax on powder in 1795, 
caused a complete change in the ap- 


pearance of both sexes, though individ- 
uals here and there in fashionable cir- 
cles had for some few years left it off, 
the ladies partly from artistic influ- 
ences and admiration of the portraits 
with natural hair and simple dress. 
Walpole’s remark on the result of wigs 
and powder being discarded strikes one 
at first as very strange; he says that 
“all individuality is confounded by peo- 
ple wearing their own hair.” We 
should now say exactly the contrary; 
and then we should remember that dif- 
ferences are more easily detected when 
the setting is one to which we are ac- 
customed, just as at first members of 
a foreign nation, to eyes unaccustomed 
to them, bear a strange resemblance 
to each other, though to themselves 
seeming to differ so much. Some years 
ago, in East London, when an English 
sailor was stabbed by a Chinaman, the 
murderer got off scot-free, as the Eng- 
lish witnesses could not swear to one 
who appeared to be the exact ditto of 
all his compatriots: his “individuality 
was confounded!” 

Farly in 1795, just before 
went out, the Hull Advertiser notices 
that “London and the circumjacent 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent have already produced for hair- 
powder licenses no less than £100,000, 
half the sum at which the aggregate 
of the tax throughout Great Britain 
The number of hair- 


powder 


was estimated. 
powder certificates granted in this town 
(Hull) is nearly one thousand.” 
Farthingales, hoops, and crinolines 
have all had their day—rather, indeed, 


their repeated days—in turn with 
straight closely hanging skirts. We 
may believe now that they all are 
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things of the past. The farthingale, or 
vertugale (i.e. meaning vertical bands), 
was worn first by French and Spanish 
ladies; in England it reached enormous 
dimensions in Elizabeth’s time. The 
crinoline was a faint imitation of it, 
and was in and out of fashion alter- 
nately, but had a long reign when the 
Empress Eugénie revived it in 1855; a 
few years since an attempt to again 
bring it into fashion utterly failed, 
mostly because women each year are 
now adopting clothing suitable to their 
occupation. There is an amusing pas- 
sage in Professor Owen’s life, when in 
November, 1859, he goes to a great civ- 
ic dinner: “Next me was a young bride 
with widely developed skirt. Her hus- 
band and I had to lift her, first upon 
the ‘form’ (which was fixed close to 
the table), then to fold her nether half 
tightly up, and glide her in like a mum- 
Same operation needed with ev- 
erybody, and ib. to get them out.” 
Probably, now women dress in a garb 
congruous to their more active pursuits 
and methods of getting about, the crin- 
oline will remain at a discount, unless 
it sheuld come in for evening wear, as 
its one virtue is that it can show up a 
handsome design on a brocade. For 
eycling, golf, or stepping up to the top 
of an omnibus, it would decidedly be 
best to be conspicuous by absence. We 
might be reminded of an old poem, “Re- 
which con- 


my! 


cipe for a Lady’s Dress,” 
tains this couplet:? 


Make your petticoats short that a hoop 
eight yards wide 

May decently show how your garters 
are ty’d. 


Religious protests have often shown 
their outward and visible signs in the 


matter of dress. Monks and nuns 
have donned a habit as a_ protest 
against worldly apparel, as a _ sign 


of fellowship with each other, and for 
the sake of economy of time, thought, 


2? Gentleman’s Magazine, 1753. 
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and money, as do our sisterhoods of the 
present day. In cases when conventual 
houses became lax, as at Port Royal be- 
fore Angélique Arnauld’s time, the la- 
dy-abbesses and their nuns exchanged 
their coarse serge for softer materials, 
and even silk, and later for an alto- 
gether worldly garb. Quakers, in the 
same way, breaking through their first 
strictness, wore their grays and drabs 
in more delicate shades and finer ma- 
terials. In other ways aiso has dress 
been influenced by religion. Silk had 
been made in England in the time of 
Henry VI., but the first great impulse 
to its manufacture here was due to the 
immigration of Flemish 
1585, who fled from the Low Countries, 
which were being harried and devas- 
tated by the persecutions. 
Just a hundred years later a second im- 
petus was given by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, when a large body 
scattered them- 
Switzerland, and 


weavers in 


Spanish 


of French artisans 
selves to Germany, 
England; those who sought British pro- 
tection settling themselves in Spital- 
fields. 

Early in the reign of George I. there 
were riots of the wool and silk weav- 
ers, who protested against the fashion 
then coming in of women, both in the 
upper and lower classes, wearing In- 
dian chintzes and Dutch printed cali- 
coes. The many attacks in the streets 
on women so attired led ultimately to 
legislation, and calico gowns were for- 
bidden to be worn. So all the dainty 
cotton dresses were pulled to pieces 
turned into quilts and _ furni- 
ture covers. Then a fashion came in 
of embroidering fine holland elaborate- 
ly, the linen, which was made in Eng- 
land, being sent, as was that from other 
countries, to be bleached on the famous 
bleaching-grounds of Haarlem, and 
then returned as holland. Those far- 
famed bleaching-grounds are kept in 
the memories of most of us by Ra- 
phael’'s paintings of them, eg. “The 


and 


43 
Watermill with Bleachers,” in our Na- 
tional Gallery. <A lady in the reign of 
George I. speaks of a wonder in em- 
broidered gowns, and though the one 
she describes is of white satin, no doubt 
the not be far 
behind in elaboration. 
Princess Royal's wedding, 
wards wrote: “The Duchess of Queens- 


holland dresses would 
She was at the 
and after- 
bury’s clothes pleased me best; they 
were white satin embroidered, the bot- 
tom of the petticoat brown hills cov- 
ered with all sorts of weeds, and every 
breadth had an old stump of a tree that 
ran up almost to the top of the petti- 
coat, broken and ragged, and worked 
brown chenille, round which 
nastertians (sic), ivy, 


with 
twined honey- 


suckles, periwinkles, convolvuluses, 
and all sorts of twining flowers, which 
spread and covered the petticoat, vines 
with the leaves variegated as you have 
seen them by the sun, all rather smaller 
than nature. The robings and facings 
were little green banks with all sorts 
of weeds, and the sleeves and rest of 
the gown loose twining branches of the 
same as those on the petticoat. Many 
of the leaves were finished with gold, 
and part of the stumps of the trees 
looked like the gilding of the sun. I 
saw a piece of work so prettily 


are 


never 
articles of dress 


the 


fancied.” Some 


always associated with name of 
their inventor, or their first wearer, or 
perhaps last wearer, who sticks to a 
fashion long after others have given it 
up: as, for instance, if a “Gladstone” 
were not already an expanding travel- 
ling bag, it might give a name to a cer- 
Wellington and Blucher 
raribaldi, 


collar. 
Capuchin hood, red 


tain 

boots, 
Cavalier hat and feathers, 
others, bring to our minds associations 


and many 


beyond those connected merely with 


the article itself. Some words are near- 
ly lost from the object being obsolete, 
e.g. in 1692 men wore a neckeloth called 
a Steenkirk, so named from its being 


first noticed at that battle, and for a 
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similar reason a famous wig in 1706 
was called a Ramillies. Last century 
a certain greatcoat was called a Benja- 
min, from being slightly dissimilar to 
a Joseph, which probably gained its 
name from being made in various col- 
ors. The Ulster is a garment which has 
survived many fashions; a loose long 
frieze coat first made in Ulster, its or- 
igin lost in obscurity, though we do 
not believe, as Noah’s Ark models 
would wish us to do, that it was known 
in the days of Noé, that “time of uni- 
versal negation,” as some one defined 
it. 

There is a romantic history attached 
to some quaintly colored and knitted 
things in Shetland make. Fair Isle, 
one of the Shetlands, has long been 
famous for knitted hosiery, gloves, etc., 
of curious color and design, and the na- 
tives’ ability to make them dates back 
to the Armada time, when a Spanish 
ship was wrecked there, and the sail- 
being forced to stay the winter, 
‘air Islanders both the de- 


ors, 
taught the 
signs and the way to make new dyes 
from the plants and lichens round 
them. 

Politics have been a frequent cause 
of change. Up to Fox’s time court 
dress and swords had been the rule in 
Parliament, a fashion he at first adopt- 
ed; but after 1781 he usually wore frock 
coat, buff waistcoat, top boots, etc., the 
uniform of Washington. In France, as 
we mentioned before, David’s republi- 


ean opinions led to the classic style, 
which he brought into vogue, being 
much worn. 

Accident sometimes brings about 


changes, or the discovery of a new ma- 
terial, as in the case of S. Clement, 
fourth Bishop of Rome, who invented 
felt: his feet being blistered by long 
continued travel, he put a little wool 
between his sandal and his sole, and 
moisture, and pressure 
This is an age for 
but we think 


the warmth, 
worked it compact. 
advertisements, 


absurd 


the heading of one we once saw at a 
Scarborough hatter’s was one of the 
most ridiculous, re felt hats. It ran: 
“Of all the felts I ever felt, I never felt 
a felt that felt like this felt felt!” 

The end of the nineteenth century we 
proudly claim as an age of science and 
progress, and ways we may 
hope that both are influencing the art 
of dress, ‘though some women who are 
behind the age still seem to apply the 
rule for morals—to know yourself, 
study others; to know others, study 
yourself—to their rules for dress! Dress- 
makers can still give instances of cus- 


in some 


tomers insisting on their gowns being 
made with as small or smaller waists 
than those of their slimmer acquain- 
tances; and how often do we hear such 
remarks as “How pretty So-and-so 
looked in that new hat to-day! I must 
get one like it.” And the speaker per- 
haps has no regard to such small mat- 
ters as complexion, general suitability, 
etc.! No one can be said to be inde- 
pendent of dress; a judge or bishop 
must be extra dignified to whom the 
judicial robes or episcopal cassock and 
sleeves do not give an added power. A 
schoolmaster and college tutor strike 
scholastic awe into their pupils far 
more with cap and gown than without, 
and country jurors are impressed with 
the psychological atmosphere in pres- 
ence of the bewigged and gowned bar- 
risters, much beyond what they would 
feel were those limbs of the law in plain 
clothes and natural hair (or baldness) 
like themselves. A man whose head 
is shaved is almost bound to look a 
criminal or a lunatic. 

Women gradually adopting a 
more workmanlike attire, such as men 
have long considered a desideratum for 
themselves, suiting their clothing to 
their occupations, not limiting their oc- 
cupations from regard to their clothes! 
Bicycling, gol. ing, walking, necessitate 
more or less short skirts, and in many 
wardrobes the tailor almost ousts the 


are 
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dressmaker. It is true the riding-habit 
has long been worn, but only for the 
last five-and-twenty 
said to be workmanlike. 
prints of hunting and meets of thirty 
and forty years back, and note the veil 
flying in the wind and the extra yard 
of skirt, almost reaching the ground, we 
feel thankful that, as shown by those 
pictures, women riders seem to have 
been a very small minority. Long 
skirts and trains probably will contin- 
ue to exist for evening wear, as they 
are becoming in giving height. We re- 
member Du Maurier’s confession that, 
though often determining to draw a 
short woman as a variety, he never 
could resist the temptation, when the 
pencil was in his hand, of giving the 
extra inch or two to bestow grace and 
stateliness; and as a rule women try 
to increase their height, which is one 
reason why perpendicular lines in dress 


years can it be 
When we see 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


are so much oftener in fashion than 
horizontal ones. We hear the 25-inch 
waist of the Venus of Medici is becom- 
ing the recognized size (heaven save 
the mark! are all the same 
height cast in the same mowd?) in 
place of the regulation half-yard, which 

and 


women 


has too long been the standard; 
this more healthy 
from women having 
idea of beauty, as well as from increas- 
ing their healthful modes of exercise. 
There are three points women should 
when selecting their 
to their age, their 


innovation comes 


amore artistic 


bear in mind 
gowns—suitability 
personal appearance, and their occupa- 
tions; and after—closely after—these 
points should come the question of pic- 
turesqueness and individuality, which 
should make the outward garb express 
somewhat of the inward spirit of the 
wearer. 
O. Fortescue Yonge. 





RAIN. 


Long as unending threads, the long-drawn rain 
Interminably, with its nails of gray, 

Athwart the dull gray day, 

Rakes the green window pane— 
So infinitely, endlessly, the rain, 

The long, long rain, 


The rain. 


Since yesternight it keeps unravelling 
Down from the frayed and flaccid rags that cling 
About the sullen sky, 
The low black sky; 
Since yesternight, so slowly, patiently, 
Unravelling its threads upon the roads, 
Upon the roads and lanes, with even fall 


Continual. 


Translated by Alma Strettell. 


Emile Verhaerecn. 
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THE TWO 
Jemmy Otway went down to the 
Lancashire coast for a month. His 


friends said he was going for a holi- 
day; he himself stated that he was in 
search of subjects. He wags an artist. 
Sometimes his pictures sold, more of- 
ten they did not; but as he was young 
and not entirely dependent on his 
art, this lack of appreciation did not 
as yet greatly trouble him. He went 
in June, passing from the heat of town 
to a cool liquid air, a wide sandy shore, 
a sea grey, flashing white, with shad- 
ows of lucent emerald—the Irish sea 
with its breath of life. 

midsummer 


Visitors are rare in the 


month. Otway seemed to be the only 
stranger in the little 
strolled along the beach that evening 
the changing 
opal of sea and sky in the 
sunset, till the weltering plain was dim 


place as he 


after dinner, watching 


livgering 


silver, with a vivid gleam of steel-blue 
light where the day had passed to the 
under-world. 

“The 
mured. 
I hhave 


Raven’s Twilight,” he mur- 
“Yes, the old Rabbis named it 
half a mind to 


and see Dove’s Twi- 


well. get up 


to-morrow their 
light, the dawn. There are good ef- 
fects here.” 

Later as he turned in at the gate of 
tall 
lar shook its downy leaves, he looked 
back at the darkening still lit 
westward by that narrow bluish gleam 


his lodgings, where a white pop- 


sea, 


as though a sword lay along the 
waves. 
“Don’t know which twilight I like 


best,” he said aloud; “extraordinary 
effects 


an’s Mermaid 


Anything—Corrievreck- 


might come out of that 


here! 


Raven’s Twilight!” 
When the first the 
Dove’s Twilight streaked the east, Ot- 


feather of 


grey 


way walked out into the dawn, paus- 
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ing a moment at the door to note the 
harmony of the white poplar with the 
pallor of sea and sky. A little morn- 
ing breeze ruffled the leaves, turning 
their under-surface to the faint light, 
so that they fluttered like pale moths 


against the soft grey crinkled back- 
ground of the sleeping sea. Flights 


of birds passed restlessly to and fro, 
gulls and others. A dusky cat played 
hide and seek in the laurel bushes in 


the garden. Far off, dim headlands 
loomed through the morning mists. 


The light grew, clear soft white light, 
with the diaphanous shadows of dawn. 
The sea, a vast grey pearl, lay gently 
heaving; a narrow line of foam visible 
Here and there 
dark silhou- 
ettes moved slowly, seeming 

the They 
gathering harvest 


away on the sand. 
along that line of foam 
searcely 
gulls. were 


larger than 


shrimpers, their 
from the receding tide. 
Suddenly on the horizon, where cloud 
mingled with sea, broke a ring of red- 
light. Other streaks 
appeared higher, streaks of paler gold. 


gold glittering 
The cloud separated into many clouds, 
with rifts of blue that spread as the 
gold light spread, till all the east was 
sea dusky 


bright while yet the was 


pearl. Otway sat down on a boulder 
and awaited the sunrising. This Dove's 
Twilight was long and lingering as the 
Raven’s. 

“ ‘The 


o. 


light of widening 
he said, throwing a green peb- 
“Now, if I could 


well 


orange 
morn, 
ble into a tide pool. 
get something that would look 
against it, something 

the left, 


dark against the vaporous gold of the 


He stopped, for there on 


dawn, coming over the sand with vak- 


ed, silent feet. was a figure fantastic 
as a dream. 
“How picturesque—how extraordin- 
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arily picturesque!” he muttered. “Is 
ita bat? A woman? Ora shadow? 
What in the world——?’ Then with 
sudden compassion, “Poor old girl!” 
She was one of the shrimpers and 
was going home, her shrimping net 
carried over her shoulder in such wise 
that it had the effect of wings, spec- 
tral, bat-like. Her tattered garments, 
sea-stained and brown, the color of the 
wrack that lay in shrivelled heaps up- 
on the beach, clung about her heavy 
with sea-water, dripping at every step 
she took. Over her head was tied a 
woollen kerchief of the same sombre 
color, and from under it her eyes 
looked out, dark, sunken, yet still 
bright; a brightness that startled, for 
the face was wrinkled as the sand— 
the face of an old, old woman. Per- 
haps she looked older than she was; 


the scanty locks that fell about her 
forehead were grey not white. Yet, as 


she passed noiselessly by, so withered 
was her face, so toil-worn her hands, 
so thin her bare feet, so gaunt and 
strange her aspect, she was most truly 
a shadow—bat-like, grotesque, pathet- 
ic; the shadow of life, old age. 

Otway sprang up and hurried after 
her. 

“Here,” he 
Just half a second!” 


cried, “stop a minute, 
mother! 

She turned, and the sun rose and glit- 
tered over the sea and across the sand 
and lit the forlorn figure in its dripping 
rags. 

“IT want to make a drawing of you,” 
“I want to 
that 


the artist went on eagerly. 
paint you just as you are, with 
shrimping-net, standing out here on 
the beach. I'll give you a shilling an 
hour, three hours at That’s 
three shillings a day for as long as I 
shall be over ‘the drawing; can’t tell 
how long yet. Will you come? Come 
after breakfast, about nine o'clock. I'll 


a time. 


be ready here.” 
As vague shapes of seaweed rise dim- 
ly to sight in the wave, so rose in the 


old woman’s face an indescribable ex- 
pression that changed the withered 
mask to life. Then the look sank as 
the seaweed sinks in deep water. 
“Ay, I'll come,” she said slowly, and 
the young man observed her with in- 


creasing interest. “When mun I 
come?” 
“To-day—this morning, if you can. 


I'll be here.” 
with 


Come at nine. 

“Ay,” she repeated nod, “I'll 
come.” 

“That’s all right,”’ responded Otway 
cheerfully, watching her walk away 
up the beach, her garments flapping 
against her thin ankles, clinging to her 
shrivelled figure, the sharpness of her 
shoulder-blades clearly defined under 
the wet brown rags, the shrimping-net 
spread outward and upward pinion- 
like beyond her head and shoulders. 
muttered, is like a 
bat—she is a bat! A human bat! I'll 


thing of it. 


“Jove!” he “she 


make a good Poor old 
girl!” 

Feeling greatly elated he walked to 
the nearest headland, two miles away, 
had a swim from a fisherman’s boat 
there, and came back ‘to breakfast. 

When he returned to the 
nine o'clock with his 


beach at 
bat- 
like apparition stood there motionless, 


tools, the 


awaiting him; her shadow, fantastic as 
herself, thrown before her on the peb 
bles. 


“You are punctual, mother,” said 
Otway, setting up his easel. “Yes, 


stand just as you are now. That’s it. 
Capital!” 

He worked on steadily for an hour, 
transferring that figure, dark against 
the sheen of the sea, to his canvas. The 
day was fair and blue, and all round 
them was rejoicing life. The song of 
the salt 
of the waves as the tide swung in over 
the 
in the sunshine by the tufts of yarrow 
that the 
above high-water mark, gulls wheeling 


breeze, the rhythmic laughter 


sands, azure butterflies fluttering 


grew between stones just 
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far out over the dazzle of tumbling 
water. And amidst all this brightness 
stood that weird shape, silent, almost 
phantasmal beside Otway’s easel; a 
thing apart from light and life. 

Another hour passed. 

“I'll tell you what, mother,” said the 
young man suddenly, “you must be 
tired, and I am getting hungry. Sit 
down and we'll have something to 
eat.” 

The old woman sat down while Ot- 
way opened a basket beside him. 

“Tis long sin’ I touched one 0’ 
these,” she said, breaking silence for 
the first time during the sitting. 

At the sound of her voice he looked 
up. She was turning a tube of rose 
madder round and round in her claw- 
like fingers and the expression he had 
noticed in the dawn had again risen 
in her face. 

“I’ve seen ’em in th’ shop windows,” 
she went on dreamily, her eyes fixed 
on the tube in her hand, “but I hannot 
touched ’em.” 

As she spoke, a horrid dread shot 
Had some other 
and painted this 
He put the ques- 


through his mind. 
fellow 
wonderful old bat? 
tion. 

“Ay, I wur painted once,” she an- 
“Tis long ago; nigh 


discovered 


” 


swered dreamily. 
forty year.” 


“Oh, I see,” greatly relieved. “Here 
you are!” handing her a plate. “And 


here’s a glass of Burgundy. You try it. 
It’s good stuff. Warms one’s heart!” 

The old woman laid down the color 
and took the things he gave her, eat- 
ing slowly as in reverie, though good 
food must have been strange to her, 
and wine impossible. 

“It’s like feeding a mummy,” thought 
Otway. “I wonder what she was like 
forty years ago.” Then, perceiving 
that her spirit had flown back 
those forty he gently, 
“Drink your wine, mother.” 

She obeyed mechanically. 


over 


years, said 
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“T forgot I wur keeping yo’ waiting.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that,’ he cried. 
“Not a bit! ITamin no hurry. I doubt 
whether I shall do any more to-day.” 

Looking at his sketch, he decided to 
leave it as it was for the present; and 
giving the old woman three shillings, 
asked her if she would come early next 
morning. 

“Before breakfast,” he explained. 
“At five o’clock. I want to paint you 
in the dawn. I’ve got the rough sketch 
in now. From five to eight would just 
do, and then we will have breakfast 
together. Will those hours suit you?” 

She nodded. 

“T’'ll come.” 

Then she looked at the money in her 
wrinkled palm. “Yo’ve given o’er 
much. I hannot stood three hour.” 

“It’s all right. It will be three shil- 
lings a time, whether I keep you the 
three hours or not.” 

She murmured her thanks and went 
away, leaving Otway regarding his 
canvas with satisfaction. 

“Good!” he ejaculated. “Very good! 
Wonder who painted her forty years 
I’ll bet my picture beats his, 
whoever he was!” Then he took his 
drawing indoors. 

The next dawn saw him sitting be- 
fore his easel on the beach, noting the 
pearliness of the light, and trying tints. 
So absorbed was that the old 
shrimper’s voice startled him, speak- 


ago. 


he 


ing close to his shoulder. 

“T amna late, am I 

“Oh, no, it is barely five. I was study- 
ing all that,” with a comprehensive 
wave of his hand towards the sea. 

She took up her position silenthy, and 
Otway selected his brushes, and went 
to work, striving, with the exhilaration 
of the dawn in his veins, to place upon 
his canvas that figure, less a living be- 
ing than a shadow on the sunlit beach; 
the pitiful shadow of human old age in 
the daily renewal of the youth of the 
world. 


9” 
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“Have you lived here all your life, 
mother?” he presently inquired. 

“Ever sin’ I wur born.” 

“Ab,” searching among his colors for 
the one he wanted. “‘In Argolis be- 
side the echoing sea.’”’ 

He glanced at his model as he lazily 
quoted the line, and saw a faint tremor 
pass over the old woman’s face. 

“I know yon poetry,” she said sud- 
denly. 

“Do you?” in astonishment. 

“Ay, I know it well. Argolis,” she 
pronounced the name clearly, easily; 
north-country folk have an aptitude 
for remembering names,—“is a place 
over in Greece, wheer they paint pic- 
tures an’ cut stones. That’s wheer Ar- 
golis is, beside th’ sea loike this. Ay, 
I know yon poetry. But I hannot 
heard it for forty year!” 

There are some men and women who 
attract confidences. Jemmy Otway 
was one. Intuitively people felt he 
would understand whatever tale might 
be poured into his and they 
talked accordingly. 

“It wur when I wur painted,” she 
went on, gazing over the sea, “forty 
year ago. That's when I heard it. He 
wur here three month, an’ th’ place 
wur different then. It wurna cluttered 
up wi’ houses loike as now. We wur 
both on us young i’ those days.” 

“*Wel’” thought Otway. 

“But I munnot weary yo’ wi’ talk o’ 
forty year ago,” she said, rousing her- 
self and looking at him. 

“IT am never tired of listening, moth- 
er.” 

Her glance fell on the colors he was 


ears, 


sorting. 

“It wur seeing them an’ hearing yo’ 
speak o° Argolis, as made me talk 
on’ t.”’ 


“T like to hear you. I am interested.” 
Which was true. Otway was inter- 
ested, not so much in the old woman’s 
story as in the old woman herself. She 
said no more, however, and the hours 
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passed till eight o’ciock. Otway jumped 
up. 

“Wait here,” he told her, “while I 
see about breakfast.” 

The gate with the white poplar was 
not more than thirty yards away, and 
reflecting that his landlady might pos- 
sibly object to wait on his shrimper, 
the young man carried out the break- 
fast tray himself. He observed that 
his model made no demur about ac- 
cepting his hospitality, but seemed to 
take the situation as perfectly natural, 
like a tame creature offered food by 
man; and this silent acquiescence with- 
out protest or question, made the odd 
companionship easy and pleasant to 
both. 

So day by day, as the Twilight of the 
Dove broke over the sea, that gaunt 
shape, in its Raven’s Twilight of life, 
stood by Otway’s easel, while the shad- 
ow of it grew upon the canvas; then 
shared his breakfast and departed on 
bare silent feet, to return with the 
dawn. The young man felt the pit- 
eousness of that forlorn figure in its 
“looped and , 
standing patiently that its very pover- 
ty and age might bring it bread. And 
she had been young! She did not speak 
again of that time forty years ago; in- 
deed, she seldom uttered a word; but 
there was a 
tween the two that rendered speech 
unnecessary. 


windowed raggedness,’ 


sense of friendship be- 


Otway made other studies, too, in the 
long June days; fisherfolk and their 
children, the boats, the lights of sun- 
and sunrise with their subtle 
changes. In short, he worked hard 
and was well content with the results 
of his sojourn, for the month 
drawing to a close, and the picture of 
the shrimper approaching completion. 
He said as much to the old woman one 
shimmering morning. She 
gravely, and, for the first time, came 
up and looked over his shoulder at the 
painting. The young man felt slightly 


set 


was 


nodded 
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uncomfortable. There are, it is true, 
some men and women whom old age 
and poverty drug into a sort of enjoy- 
ment of their They have 
never felt much; they feel still less. 
But this bat-like creature was not one 
of these. She was a distinct personal- 
ity; of that Otway had been vaguely 
aware all along, and he mentally stig- 
matized himself as a brute when those 
black eyes gazed steadily at the shad- 
owy presentment on the canvas. Yet 
the painting of those poor rags, those 
withered 


miseries. 


barely covered bones, that 
face, had been gain to her—given her 
that she He had but 
One expects some re- 
the 


givers who do not exact some reason- 


money needed. 
done as most do. 


turn for one’s outlay. Few are 


able reward, if only in the form of 
deference. “All these will I give thee 
if thou wilt fall down and worship 


me.” Besides, the arrangement was 
best for the old woman’s self-resnect. 
So much money for the permission to 
exhibit that he 
might gain glory thereby and perhaps 
also. It fair 

it was fair enough. 


her wretchedness, 
enough—of 
course Yet 
wished she had not been so shrivelled 


gold was 


he 


and skinny, so ragged and silent, and 

had not that memory of Argolis. 
“Well, mother?” he interroga- 

tively. but with unusual meekness in 


said 


his tone. 


“Ay, ’tis me sure enow! ’Tis me,” 
came slowly from the sunken old 
mouth. Then the black eyes looked 


wistfully into his grey ones. “I'd loike 
yo’ to see th’ picture o’ me forty year 
ago. 

“Have you? 


” 


I’ve getten it safe. 
I should like to see it 
very much.” 

She nodded. “T’ll bring it. He wur 
going to take it away wi’ him, but he 
wur sent for i’ a hurry one day to th’ 


Castle—o’er th’ headland. I reckon 
you've seen it?” 
"Fes." 


“An’ he left it wi’ 


me, fur it wurna 
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dry, an’ his landlady wur meddlesome. 
He said he’d fetch it on his way back 
to Lunnon, but he didna come back. 
He went to Lunnon wi’ th’ Castle peo- 
ple, forty year ago.” 

“Will you show it to me now, moth- 
er?” 

“Ay, I con fetch it i’ a minute. He 
wur a great painter. Yo’ con see his 
name i’ th’ corner. I’ve seen it i’ th’ 
many a 
this with a touch of pride. 


con read,” 
“Th’ great 


papers toime. I 
folk set a power o’ store by him.” 

She turned and walked away, an ea- 
gerness in the bare old feet, and Otway 
sat contemplating his own handiwork, 
wondering who could be the painter of 
forty years ago who had lingered three 
months “in Argolis beside the echoing 
sea.” 

In about ten minutes the old woman 
returned, carrying the picture wrapped 
in a ragged green tablecloth. Slipping 
the cloth off the canvas she set it un. 
For an instant Otway’s astonishment 
held him dumb. 

“Aureole!” he cried. 

Oh, there was no need to look at the 
name in the corner! Who but Aureole 
could paint with that powdery touch, 
as though he had dipped ‘his brush in 
the down of a butterfly’s wing, and so 
laid on the color? And such color! The 
glowing bloom of the girl, black-eyed, 


black-haired against a_ translucent 
evening sky and opal sea. Otway 


placed the picture upon his easel, re- 
moving his own. 

“You 
woman, mother. 


were a very handsome young 
“Ay, I wur that!” with subdued tri- 

umph; “an’ he wur a great painter.” 
“Yes, all the world acknowledges it.” 
“T know,” “When he 

died a while back, I see it on th’ pla- 


with a nod. 
cards at th’ station. Th’ papers wur 
full ’ them 
Lunnon papers an’ read a’ about th’ 
funeral an’ th’ great folks at it. It 
wur a grand funeral!’ 


on him! I bowt three o 
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“I was there,” said Otway, “though 
am not one of the great folks. I went 


— 


because he was a great painter.” 

“Did yo’?” the black eyes surveyed 
him with increased interest. He looked 
again at the signature. 

“This picture is worth a lot of mon- 


ey, mother. Enough to make you 
comfortable.” 
“Ay, I know, fur I wur offered a 


sight o’ brass fur it by a gentleman 
long sin’, but I wouldna sell it. Theer’s 
my name on th’ neck o’ th’ dress. It 
looks loike embroidery, but it isna. He 
said it wur my name i’ Greek letters. 
I mind that well, fur he said Argolis 
wur Greek, an’ they wrote loike that i’ 
Argolis. My name is Rhoda.” 
Otway bent closer and perceived that 
the seeming embroidery was what she 
said. The name the glowing 
beauty of the portrait; the country pro- 
duced that type now and then, he 
knew. Rhoda! And had 
painted her in her Dove’s Twilight of 


suited 


Aureole 


youth against the sunsetting. Strange 
that he  himself—Jemmy Otway— 
should have reversed the twilights, 
painting her in her Raven's Twilight 
against the dawn. But he hardly 


thought of his own picture beside the 
great painter’s work with its marvel- 
lous brilliancy as of jewels, yet with 
that 
bloom of the ripe peach, 


powderiness—that 
was 


indescribable 
which 
Aureole’s sign manual. 

“How on earth did he do it?” mut- 
tered Otway. 

“He wur a great painter!” 
the figure at his elbow, its rags flutter- 


reiterated 


ing in the soft sea-breeze. 

The young man drew a long breath 
and stood up. 

“Well, mother, if ever you wish to 
sell this portrait of yourself, write to 
me, and I'll see you get its value. I 


will give you my address. It is a 
splendid painting. I am not rich 


enough to buy it myself, but I can find 


Remember that 


those who are. 


you 
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could live comfortably all your life on 
the money it would bring.” 

“It mout pay fur my burying, 
thoughtfully. “I dunnot 


” 


she 
said loike 
parish burying. 

“It would give you enough to live on 
and pay for that as well,” replied Ot- 
“Think over it. You can get the 
parson to write to me if you like, you 


way. 


know.” 

“Nay, I'll write mysen. It'll nobbut 
be fur my burying.” 

“Well, give me a day or two’s time 
when you do, because I might be away 
from home and the letter would have 
to follow me. I will not fail you.” 

“Thank yo’,” she answered in simple 
faith, and her quite 
justified; Otway was trustworthy. 


confidence was 

He returned to the contemplation of 
the portrait. 

“It is splendid,” he said with a sigh 
of admiration and regret, “splendid! I 
am glad I have seen it, mother. You 
were a handsome girl.” 

The old woman’s eyes lit as the spirit 
glowed for an instant through its mask 
of toil-worn clay. 

“Ay, I wur a good-looking lass. 
I wur!” 

Then she picked up the ragged table- 
cloth. Otway took it from her. 

“One moment,” he said. “I will wrap 
it up for you.” 

He stood, cloth in hand, regarding 
the portrait for perhaps five minutes. 

“A wonderful 
mured. Then aloud, “Shall I carry it 
home for you?” 

She hesitated, and thinking that pos- 


Ay 


painting! he mur- 


sibly she did not wish him to see her 
folded the cloth the 
picture and gave it to her, saying: 

“T shall always think of you as Aur- 


home, he round 


eole painted you. Notas I have done.” 


Again the glow came into the old 
face. 
“Ay, I wanted yo’ to see it. He wur 


a great painter, an’ I wur a handsome 


vee 


lass—forty year ago! 
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She went away with the portrait, 
and Otway took uis tools indoors. 
There he set his picture on the easel 
and looked at it. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” he cried. “It’s 
Villon! It’s la belle Heaulmiére!”’ He 
clutched his hair tragically. “Yes, 
that’s what it is!” 

He paced the room once or twice, 
then sat down in front of his picture. 
It was good—very good. That poverty- 
stricken old age in pitiful contrast to 
the pale glory of the Dove’s Twilight; 
a figure hooded, mysterious; the -far- 
gleaming sea visible through the retic- 
ulations of the shrimping-net rising 
wing-like behind her, its pole and 
cross-bar sable against the sunrise. A 
figure pathetic in its scanty, ragged 
garments, black-brown like the sea- 
tang and the wrack; its thin hands and 
feet, its wrinkled face—there against 
the misty gold of the dawn, the sparkle 
of the sea. 

“La belle Heaulmiére!” repeated Ot- 
way. “Poor old girl! It seems a 
shame somehow.” 

He sighed impatiently, got up, pock- 
eted his sketch book and went out, tell- 
ing his landlady he should not be back 
till dinner. At six he returned and 
again contemplated his picture. 

“Poor old girl!’ Then he paused. “I 
am a sentimental fool! And Aureole 

yas no great shakes apart from his 
art. Two more days would finish it.” 

Yet the figure seemed to appeal to 
him in its forlornness. To have been 
that! To be this! Her Raven’s Twi- 
light not passing into soft veiling of 
darkness and light of stars; but held 
up for all men to see. Otway rose, and 
taking the brushes, swept any—every 
color this way and that over the paint- 
ing, completely obliterating the pic- 
ture. This done, he proceeded to pack 
his other drawings. After all, he would 
have left in three days—might as well 
zo now. There was an evening train 
that would just suit him. 
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He had dinner, sent his luggage to 
the station, and strolled out along the 
beach to seek the old woman. The 
tide was running out, and he knew she 
would be among the shrimpers. There 
was no hurry; his train was not due 
till nearly ten. He watched the sunset 
die in rose and crimson, and the won- 
derful west fade to orange, to prim- 
rose, then to crystalline green—clear— 
shining; while far out over the sands 
the glimmering sea filled the air with 
a soft murmur. 

“The sea of the Sagas,” said Otway 
aloud, “and it sings runes. I must 
come here again. I could do some- 
‘thing with that song in my ears.” 

Then he saw the line of shrimpers 
coming slowly up the beach in the 
green twilight; his model was last. 

“Here, mother,” he said, “is the mon- 
ey for the next two sittings, and here 
are envelopes with my address on them 
—two in case you lose one. I am go- 
ing away to-night.” 

“Eh, but I’m sorry.” 

“So am I. But I shall come back 
next year, perhaps sooner.” 

“Nay, yo’ll noan do that. Yo’ paint- 
ers ne’er come back.” 

Otway was silent a moment, perceiv- 
ing that her thoughts had gone back- 
ward over forty years. Forty years! 
and here was the Raven’s Twilight as 
beautiful as when Aureole painted it 
behind the head of the girl called 
Rhoda. And here stood Rhoda in her 
Raven's Twilight. 

“I wish to tell you, mother,” said 
the young man lightly, after that mo- 
ment’s pause, “that since seeing that 
portrait of you to-day, I have thought 
it hardly fair to paint you now, so I 
have rubbed out my picture.” 

“Yo’ve rubbed it out? A’ your paint- 
ing?” 

“Yes, all of it.” 

“An’ yo’ve gotten nowt fur a’ th’ 
brass yo’ paid me! Here, I conna take 
this!’ She held out a claw-like hand 
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with the money he had just given 
her. 

“Oh, you must. I agreed for two 
more sittings, and I have learnt a deal 
by painting that picture of you. It 
was good practice for me. So the only 
portrait of you now is that one of forty 
years ago.” 

Another minute’s silence; 
old woman—more bat-like than 
against the clear green of the western 
sky--said slowly: 

“T couldna ha’ believed it, but I am 
glad on’t. Ay, I’m glad on’t! I wish 
yo’ luck. ’Tis main good 0’ yo’.” 


then the 
ever 


Temple Bar. 
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he replied. “I am 
glad you are pleased. Shake hands, 
mother, my train is about due. And I 
shall come back next year. For once 
you will be wrong, I shall come back.” 

He grasped the skinny fingers, then 
ran up the beach to the station, where 
his train was just slowing. As it bore 
him away, he looked out and saw the 
familiar figure standing on the beach 
in the green of the Raven's Twilight. 
Yet oddly enough, he seemed to see 
her—not old, bat-like—but as the girl 
Rhoda forty years ago. 

C. L. Antrobus. 


“It’s nothing,” 





A GAY TRAGEDY.* 


Here is a tragedy that one reads with 
halting laughter. Thibaw was not 
twenty years of age when he became 
King of Burma and lord of all white 
elephants; Mebya, his queen, was nine- 
teen. Boy and girl they had grown up 
together; boy and girl they governed 
Burma in the intervals of ball-play and 


private theatricals. And then one 
morning steamboats came, steaming 
fast— 


Can't you ‘ear their paddles chunkin’ 
from Rangoon to Mandalay ?— 


and the king stopped playing, and the 
queen threw herself on the palace floor 
and cried her little eyes out. 

It is scarce fifteen years since we an- 
nexed Burma and carried Thibaw to 
India, yet no one has made close in- 
quiry into the life of splendor and fatu- 
ity which these young people lived in 
the gilded palace at Mandalay. No one, 
until Mr. Fielding saw in the tragedy a 
new Arabian Nights tale. “It seemed 
from all I could hear that it woula De 


* Thibaw’s Queen. By H. Fielding. (Harper & 


Brothers.) 


more like thousand years 
back into the days of the charmed 
Bagdad than hearing a tale of yester- 
day. The whole atmosphere was full 
of hidden loves and secret murders, of 
plots and counter plots, of passion and 
of color, such as we know not now.” 
How to find the thread? There were 
no documents, or newspapers, or vol- 
umes At last Mr. 
Fielding found one who knew. 

“She was a maid of honor.” This 
may seem to throw a backstairs and 
dubious light upon the story; but the 
author of that penetrating study of 
Burmese character and creed entitled 
“The Soul of a People” is not likely to 
be deceived in matters of fact; and Mr. 
Fielding’s long judicial experience is an 
even more practical guarantee that 
these statements are true in substance. 
“She had been maid of honor to the 
queen for four years, up to the last mo- 
ment of the surrender. It is 
true that she had been but a child then; 
she was only thirteen when Mandalay 
was taken: she saw but with childish 
heard but with childish ears.” 


looking a 


of reminiscences. 


eyes, 
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Mr. Fielding wisely gives us the maid’s 
own words as much as possible; and 
alike when the child is speaking or the 
man is interpreting the story is naive 
and limpid and unique. 

There were five or six hundred maids 
of honor to Mebya, and this little 
daughter of a Chinese contractor, who 
joined the throng in her ninth year, was 
as proud and happy as any. You would 
swear to her lisp and dancing eyes when 
she tells how the queen allowed each 
of her maids of honor nine new silk 
skirts a month. “Skirts got spoiled in 
many ways, playing hide-and-seek in 
the palace gardens, and feeding the 
fishes—you were never allowed to wear 
an old skirt, even to go boating in; it 
was always necessary to be smart be- 
fore the The 
was great fun, but it did not do to find 


queen.” hide-and-seek 


the queen, and so 


“the maids of honor would go wan- 
dering about and looking in all the 
wrong places.” 

“What happened if any one was rash 
enough to find the queen?’ I asked. 
The girl laughed. It appears that when 
she first went to the palace and played 
hide-and-seek she found the queen. 
“For, indeed, it was easy enough. I 
could see her kneeling down on a lit- 
tle hill behind a clump of bamboos. Ev- 
ery one who looked could see. I went 
up and found her. I thought I was 
very clever.” 

“And then?” 

“She boxed my ears. 
gry.” 


She was an- 


Three times a year there was a water 
festival. The King of Burma and his 
pages threw water at the Queen of 
Burma and her maids of honor, and 
they threw water back. “We got very 
wet, and we were not allowed to wear 
old dresses, but quite new ones. They 
were all spoilt, of course.” There was 


a low bamboo barrier separating the 
king and his pages from the queen’s 
party. 
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“And did the ministers and pages 
never cross over the barrier?’ 

“If any minister or page had crossed 
the barrier he would have been exe- 
cuted right off. No one did, of course. 
No, girls never crossed to the men’s 


side. How can you ask such questions, 
Thakin? The barrier was put up to 
prevent it.” 


Still it was difficult to avoid being ex- 
One day the queen 
It was a tiny dog 


ecuted sometimes. 
lost her little dog. 
of the “Flossie” type; it had long silky 
hair. Search was made, and at last 
Flossie was found squeezed to death 
behind a large new mirror, one of sev- 
eral which had just been placed in the 
palace by soldiers. Disgraceful care- 
The queen said she would 
have all those soldiers executed imme- 


lessness! 


diately. 


“‘*‘Maung, Maung,’ said the queen to 
the king, ‘I do not think your soldiers 
are any better than animals, or they 
would not have let my little dog die like 


this. They ought to be executed.’ 
“But the king patted her shoulder 
again. 


“*You are angry now, Su, Su, but you 
would be dreadfully sorry to-morrow 
if you had a lot of men killed because 
of your dog. See, now, it was only an 
accident.’ 

“But the queen was very angry, and 
moved away towards the palace to give 
the order to have the men executed, 
and the king went with her, speaking 
soothing words to her as she went. We 
all looked at each other in fear and fol- 
lowed behind, horrified at what the 
queen proposed to do. We all hoped 
that the king would succeed in quiet- 
ing the queen. And he did. . . Then 
the little dog was buried in the garden, 
and soon we forgot all about him and 
the narrow escape the men had who 
put mirrors in the palace.” 


Twice a year the king scrambled ru- 
pees among his soldiers and attendants, 
who tumbled over each other in their 
greed. “We all used to laugh; the king 
and queen and everybody laughed till 
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they could not laugh any more.” And 
once the king and queen thought they 
would cook their own dinner! The king 
learned to boil rice quite nicely, and 
the queen to make cakes like Japanese 
women. “Ah, Thakin, it was pleasant 
in the palace in those days.” They 
were so young, this king and queen, 
and think of their portion! The palace, 
built by King Mindon, was ablaze with 
red and gold; all of gold were the 
facade, the pillars, and the great spire 
called “the centre of the universe.” 
The throne room was supported on pil- 
lars of the finest teak; and all the state 
rooms were gilded and carved. The 
palace gardens contained lakes full of 
lotus and lilies; and the odors of cham- 
pak and jasmine blew from alley to al- 
ley. Beyond lay the Irrawaddy, and 
the hills of Sagaing crowned with pa- 
godas. And what of the sunsets, and 
what of the moonlight, and what of the 
tinkly temple bells? 

It would have been paradise but for 
politics. On the death of King Mindon 
in 1878 Thibaw had been taken from a 
monastery and pushed on the throne 
by the queen-mother, who then exe- 
cuted his brothers. Mebya, 
with love and jealousy, had thrust her 
elder sister out of the position of head 
queen. Thibaw regretted his _ rivals, 
Mebya feared hers. A cruel and sleep- 
less watch she kept. Her queenship, 
which began when she was nineteen 
and ended when she was twenty-six, 
was a fight for her own hand. Grad- 
ually the old wise ministers of King 
Mindon fell away: Mebya snubbed 
them one by one. “Who is a minister 
to order such a thing?” the girl-queen 
would say with flashing eyes: “let him 


burning 


go!” And so the minister went to his 
country house, and his department 
went to the dogs. Crime increased. 


Plots multiplied. 

And the boy king was not always 
good. One evening he was led away 
by some of his pages, and got misera- 
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bly drunk—he who had been a monk, 


and who still loved the pagoda!—he 
was ashamed of himself. But he had 
worse tempters. There was his old 
schoolfellow, the Yenaung prince; what 
a reprobate he was you may guess by 
the use he made of electricity: 


He had electric bells fitted up from his 
room to the rooms of the wives, one bell 
to each, and when he wanted any par- 
ticular wife he just touched her bell 
and she came running quickly. He did 
this so that the other wives should not 
know who was with him and be jeal- 
ous. They only heard a bell ring some- 
where, but they could not tell who it 
was the prince favored. If he wanted 
them all he rang all the bells, and there 
was a noise as of a tempest of ringing, 
and girls came running from all their 
many rooms. 


the 
the 
and 


This Yenaung prince introduced 
king to a young and pretty girl, 
daughter of the Wun of Kanni, 
chuckled when he saw that the king’s 
love was captured. 
as a page, was introduced into the male 
side of the palace. For months she lay 
hidden, and the king came to her daily, 
and Mebya knew nothing. Yet the girl 
doing all she could to endanger 
Mebya’s position as queen. At last the 
queen heard all, and “in a thought, in 
a moment, before the king had even 
time to realize that he was discovered, 


The girl, dressed 


was 


before the girl and her people had time 
to escape, the girl and her father, and 
all those who had taken part in the 
plot, were seized and executed.” A lit- 
tle later the Yenaung prince himself 
died of a fever; it was the queen who 
ealled it this— 
and there were many such—undoubt- 
edly ruffled the happiness of the king 
and queen. But the king was for a 


“fever.” Events like 


quiet life, and the queen had a buoy- 
ant heart, and so “in the intervals be- 
tween the plots and the assassinations, 
they played. 
dens 


They ran about the gar- 
and hid in the thickets, and 
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laughed with the abandon of children.” 

The queen was but wise in her own 
conceit; she feared calamity from with- 
in; it came from without. She connect- 
ed it with love; it rose out of the duty 
on teak. There were other things: vide 
the Blue Books. But the teak trouble 
was uppermost. The Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corporation, Limited, had a 


lease of some teak forests in Up- 
per Burma. It _ felled and_= ex- 
ported teak under certain condi- 
tions and payment of a duty. In 


1884 the Burmese Government accused 
the Company of infringing the rules as 
to the size of the timber cut, causing 
a heavy loss to the revenue. There 
was an inquiry, and the Burmese Gov- 
ernment ordered the Company to re- 
fund the missing revenue, and also pay 
a fine of a quarter of a million sterling. 
The Company refused, and was sup- 
ported by the British Government. The 
war cloud grew and grew. The golden 
palace at Mandalay was given over to 
councils and embittered differences of 
opinion. If the Sinpyumslim, the 
queen-mother, who had given this boy 
and girl their throne, could have pre- 
vailed, there would have been no war. 
If the venerable Kinwun Mingyi could 
have stood against the mocking words 


The Academy. 


CURIOSITIES 


An instructor in Musketry recently 
recounted to one of our contributors a 
suggestive incident. It had fallen to 
him to see to the practice of a regi- 
ment of Volunteers in Lincolnshire. On 
the first morning of the training the In- 
structor found that a pair of larks had 
built their nest straight under the line 
of fire. Bullets whistled over the nest 
continually, from seven o’clock in the 
morning until seven o’clock at night. 
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of Mebya there would have been no 
war. If Thibaw and Mebya had pos- 
sessed the smallest knowledge of what 
they were doing there would have been 
no war. 

The little maid of honor lay ill, and 
her mother was with her, when one 


day she heard a deep sound. “There 
was no sign of any thunder. I could 
not make it out. . My mother 
said: ‘Did you hear no sounds? and I 


said: ‘Yes; a sound as of thunder far 
away.’ Then she told me it was the 
great guns of the English firing down 
the river.” Meanwhile the queen had 
learned the truth. Under a tamarind 
tree in the glorious gardens of her pal- 
ace, Mebya had coaxed from a few chil- 
dren the facts which every official had 
conspired to keep from her ears. Chil- 
dren told her of her doom. She was 
herself a child in knowledge. A child’s 
memory has preserved the story of her 
brief splendor. The whole tragedy is 
childish, pretty and pitiful, and of small 
account. But as a tale for the chimney 
corner it is good hearing, and Mr. 
Fielding is to be thanked for giving it 
to the world. His book is the lightest 
reading, yet its charm and pathos are 
haunting. 


OF INSTINCT. 


The birds were in constant peril, and 
must have known it; yet instead of 
changing their quarters, they remained 
in them. Eggs to the full complement 
were laid in the nest, and when the 
fortnight’s practice was over, the 
young larks were being hatched out. 
It is pleasant to be able to state on the 
authority of the Instructor, that none 
of the birds, old or young, was killed; 
but the incident does not give us a high 
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opinion of the lark’s intelligence. A 
robin would not have been so stupidly 
daring. The robin, it is true, does not 
dwell in a place such as that in which 
the larks dwelt. It nests in a dry ditch 
or in a hole in an old tree, or beneath 
a bush of furze. Even so, however, it 
might conceivably find itself in a line of 
fire from soldiery; and in that case, 
even if it had already laid a few eggs, it 
would straightway quit and build an- 
other home amid safer scenes. One 
has often found a robin’s nest deserted 
because perchance a weasel had sto- 
len an egg, or a schoolboy had disar- 
ranged the bestowal of the eggs. It is 
true that the robin is capable of laying 
many more eggs than the lark lays; but 
the difference of habit seems to show 
the robin to be the better-witted bird. 
We find similar differences among the 
smaller birds generally. Thrushes, 
blackbirds, sparrows. wrens, and lin- 
nets, nest in places which have little or 
no disguise; and they neither, as the 
chaffinch does, build their nest of ma- 
terials whose color makes them seem 
part of the bush in which the nest is 
built, nor, as the plover does, seek to 
misguide, by shamming a wounded 
wing, the egg-thieving person who 
draws too alarmingly nigh. It may be 
said that thrushes, blackbirds, spar- 
rows, wrens, and linnets, choose for 
their nests places which are beyond 
the reach of natural enemies, such as 
weasels, stoats and hawks; but that 
would not be a sufficient answer to our 
remark. If they were capable of being 
taught by experience, the birds which 
we have mentioned would long ago 
have learnt that gardeners, gamekeep- 
ers and schoolboys are foes just as 
bad as the natural enemies. 

Some birds do learn by experience. 
The most remarkable of these is the 
grouse. A few of the legislators whom 
Mr. Balfour is striving to liberate on 
the Twelfth of August will go to shoot 
in Yorkshire. There they will come 


upon a curious phenomenon. The nat- 
ural habit of the grouse is o go pretty 
high until they are so much worried by 
the sportsmen that they lie low and 
are out of range before the dogs have 
neared them. That is their way in 
Scotland to this day. Before the beat- 
ers come upon the moors to drive them 
they are shot over dogs for about a 
fortnight. In Yorkshire the grouse are 
wiser. The birds there seem to have 
longer memories, and to impart their 
knowledge to the young. At any rate 
on most of the moors of Yorkshire the 
grouse are driven from the opening 
day. Any attempt to shoot them over 
dogs would be a failure. The old birds, 
followed by the young ones, would be 
off at the approach of the dogs, and 
you could never get within range of 
them. Therefore, as we have said, they 
have to be driven from the first day. 
Now, a driven grouse has a means of 
outwitting all but crack shots. If, in- 
stead of keeping to the natural stra- 
tum of flight, which is about twenty 
feet overhead, it skims low athwart 
the ground, the hues of its plumage 
blend with those of the heather; and 
the sportsman, having difficulty in see- 
ing it, is not unlikely to miss, or to re- 
frain from firing. We are not 
prised that old grouse have learnt this 
trick. Having been shot at for at least 
one it is but natural they 
should have come to think that the 
butts which disfigure the moors con- 
ceal a new species of hawk; and that 
their best plan is to fly as low as pos- 
sible, just as if an orthodox hawk were 
observing them from on high. What 
does surprise us is that the young 
grouse know the trick. Saving for the 
occasional bang-bang of a gamekeeper 
wandering in pursuit of vermin, the 
young grouse have never heard a gun- 
shot; yet, in Yorkshire, from the very 
Twelfth itself, they do as their parents 
do. A few weeks hence the legislators 
to whom we have referred, and other 


sur- 


season, 
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sportsmen, will, crouching behind the 
butts, find the young grouse whisking 
behind their ears before the birds have 
been seen. This, when one thinks of it, 
is extraordinary. Not only are old 
grouse able frequently to outwit man; 
young grouse, which never 
This is 
an instanceof acquired and bequeathed 
instinct for which it would be difficult 
to find a parallel. The ptarmigan does 
not provide one. So fearful of man is 


but also 
saw him, have the same skill. 


the ptarmigan that it dwells on the 
most remote peaks; but so astonished 
is it when it sees a man that it neither 
runs nor flies away. It sits quite still, 
and you might, we think, take it in 
your hands. We are speaking of the 
ptarmigan in late autumn. Often at 
that time, after foxes on the 
Highland hills, we have come upon a 


when 


covey of ptarmigan as closely as with- 
in two yards of them. Simply they sat 
looking at us with their lustrous and 
The last thing they 


escape. Our theory 


curious 
thought of was 
is that the ptarmigan were paralyzed 
by fright, just as the hare is when you 
come upon him suddenly between the 
drills of a turnip-field. 

The ways of our old friend the trout 
are not so easy to argue over. Indeed, 
they baffle one altogether. In a learned 
work, just published, Mr. Willis Bund, 
a great authority on fish and fisheries, 
says that, unless something drastic in 
the way of preservation is done, soon 
there will be next to no trout in Eng- 
land; and it is generally said that such 
trout as still remain have become so 
sophisticated that it is nigh impossible 
That was our own belief 
until Monday. Our reading of Sir 
Walter Seott and Mr. Izaak Walton 
had given us to understand that in old 
times all the waters in this most im- 


eyes. 


to catch any. 


The Speaker. 


perial kingdom were alive with lusty 
trout longing to be caught. A study of 
our grandfather’s fly-book had obliged 
us to believe that in the brave old days 
a trout would rise at anything. The 
flies were large and monstrous lures, 
compact usually, of hen’s feathers and 
hackles of any hue: lures such as now- 
adays no one would think of offering 
to sea-trout, even in a falling flood. If 
those flies caught the manytrout of 
which the tradition lingered, then, in- 
deed, the old times must 
have been much better stocked, and the 
fish than 
when no one would think of going forth 


streams in 


much more guileless now, 
to fish unequipped with the most deli- 
eate flies which can be supplied by mod- 
ern science and art. Monday brought 
cause for a reaction in opinion. It was 
a blazingly hot day; the stream, in 
Hampshire, was choked with weeds; 
earlier visits to the water had con- 
vinced us that the trout which it held 
were very few indeed. Still, save for 
and the and the 


creatures of various 


the hornets wasps 
countless other 
horridity which attacked us incessant- 
ly. we had rarely found better sport. 
Wherever there was an open yard of 
water a trout rose. Wherever there 
was open water which, on account of 
the bushes, could not be reached, fish 
eagerly on the feed were to be seen. 
Could we them 
would have added to the basket. What 
the basket actually was, it would not 
be seemly to tell. Only, let this be said: 


have reached they 


Our experience on Monday, which is 
not unique, compels us for the moment 
to the thought that Mr. Willis Bund is 
wrong: that even at this late day the 
trout is in the category of the thrush, 
the blackbird, the sparrow, and other 
foolish wild-fowl, and is not become 


rarer than any of them. 
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THE PERPLEXITIES OF THE NATIONS. 


The present time must be rather a 
trying one for the theorists in politics. 
They have been accustomed to assert, 
and probably to believe, that if educa- 
tion were more widely diffused and 
human intelligence were a little devel- 
oped, wars would become infrequent, 
the masses of mankind would be more 
contented, and the work of govern- 
ment would become indefinitely easier. 
That 
certain, 


has been diffused is 


and that 


education 
in- 
creased is at least probable, yet no one 


intelligence has 


of these results has followed. Peace, 


it is that is 
mainly due, as Mr. Sidney Low has 


shown in the Nineteenth Century for 


true. is preserved, but 


this month, to the immense magnitude 


of modern armies, which makes Gov- 
ernments, and peoples, and even gen- 
afraid of They 


shrink from testing some of the new 


erals using them. 
explosives which science places at their 
The internal of the 
nations, arising from economic causes, 


disposal. unrest 
Was never greater, and the perplexities 
of Governments, mainly from what 
must be called the perversity of man- 
kind, were never more complex or more 
absorbing. 

Great Britain, which is, on the whole, 
the most prosperous of the States, is 
plagued with the prospect of a difficult 
war, about which her people are not 
united, and which, if will 
arise from the cause we have men- 
tioned. In France the nation is shak- 
en to pieces and in positive danger of 
revolution or civil war from the Drey- 
fus case, which ought to be an ordi- 
nary trial for treason, but which has 
revealed so many faults in military ad- 
has stirred up so many 


it comes, 


ministration, 
and such fierce prejudices, and has so 
excited the mass of Frenchmen, that 
reason can no longer be heard, and an 


operation may be necessary to restore 
the body politic to sanity. No nation 
in modern times has ever been so sunk 
in perplexity as the French now is, a 
perplexity due almost entirely to the 
action and the faults of comparatively 
educated men. In Austria the very 
existence of the Empire is imperilled 
by racial contests, which may fairly 
be said to be without an object. The 
different provinces included within the 
Hapsburg Dominion know that they 
cannot separate, and that the races in- 
habiting them must consent to live to- 
gether, whether they like such close 
contact or not, yet so envenomed has 
racial feeling become, mainly from 
race sensitiveness as to the compara- 
tive 
that from 
civil war by the strength and obedi- 
The 


composed so 


claims of particular languages, 


the nations are only kept 


ence of the common army. 
trian Emperor, who has 


Aus- 


many differences, is now visibly at his 
wit's end. 
thority 


In Germany, the Royal au- 
is shaking because the rural 
constituencies are satisfied that the en- 
richment of the whole Empire will not 
benefit them, and are menacing the 
Throne from which they derive most 
of their power to rule. The agrarian 
party of Prussia is risking civil war, 
or a constitutional contest akin to it, 
from sheer temper, and inability to 
comprehend the conditions of the age 
in which they live. They think they 
ean heavily tax food and still have a 
contented population. In Russia, 
where all seems so smooth and so si- 
lent, the Government has on hand a 
deadly quarrel with the great province 
of Finland, whence the population is 
emigrating in disgust. They have half- 
a-dozen quarrels in sight with England 
and Japan in the Far East, quarrels 
due almost entirely to want of intelli- 
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gence, both England and Japan being 
perfectly ready for compromise. There 
is no rest in Russia, even if we assume 
that the dynasty is undisturbed and is 
not threatened by its family differ- 
ences and the reported troubles as to 
the succession. In Italy the whole land 
is seething with excitement, due prin- 
cipally to perversely severe measures 
of repression, while in Spain public or- 
der is menaced every day by the re- 
flex effect of a defeat due in the first 
instance to official corruption and pig- 
headedness. There is nothing in Spain 
which could not be put right if the 
parties were not so angry with one an- 
other. Even in the smaller States we 
witness the same spectacle, Scandina- 
via being shaken by a quarrel between 
Sweden and Norway, due to the ag- 
gressive pride of the latter, while in 
Denmark there is a kind of deadlock, 
produced by a general strike among 
workmen, who have been offered two 
or three compromises and rejected them 
all. Finally, even the Americans, be- 
lieved to be so exempt from European 
foibles, are distracted with doubts as 
to what to do with two sets of power- 
less islands, not because they are un- 
able to hold them, but because the par- 
ties at home have grown so furious 
over the question whether they ought 
to be held or not. 

The truth seems to be that culture 
and intelligence do not diminish per- 
versity in anything like the degree that 
is supposed. They are excellent things, 
but they do not affect race hatreds, 
which are often keenest, as we see in 
the quarrels between Germany and 
France, among the highly educated. 


The Economist. 


Nor do they smooth away internal 
problems, the difference in degree of 
culture in different classes often pro- 
ducing most violent differences not 
only of opinion, but of aspiration. If 
all were equally stupid all would have 
the same ideal, but there are degrees 
of stupidity, and the fact greatly em- 
barrasses statesmen, who have to de- 
vise, for instance, in France, some plan 
for ending the Dreyfus affair which 
will not render the intelligent furious, 
nor induce the ignorant to descend in- 
to the streets. Above all, culture and 
intelligence in no degree diminish the 
baleful effect of temper. We all rec- 
ognize that in private life, cultivated 
men being as hasty and bitter as the 
uncultivated, though they are rarely so 
vindictive, and it is equally true of na- 
tions. They can still occasionally be- 
come semi-lunatic, and this very often 
when their interests are not concerned, 
but only their sentiments or their pride. 
We must, in fact, moderate our ex- 
pectations. There probably is true 
progress of a kind, but changes in the 
dispositions of men are very slow, and 
it is on men’s dispositions rather than 
on men’s thoughts that politics depend. 
If the great war, which has been so 
long expected, ever comes, it will much 
more probably begin because some na- 
tion has been affronted than because 
any nation has made up its mind that 
it would be to its interests to go to 
war. “Man does not live by bread 
alone,” and neither does he fight be- 
cause he thinks himself strong, but be- 
cause, from causes with which cool 
reason has little to do, his blood has 
gone to his head. 
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A FRENCH TROOPER.« 


I stopped a week longer in hospital, 
and felt rather glad of Piatte’s compan- 
ionship, as I had taken quite a liking 
for this poor fellow, who interested me. 
I asked him many a time why he did 
not give up drink, which meant his 
ruin. 

“Give up drink, old fellow,’ 
variably replied, “why should I? 


he in- 

It is 
the only thing which makes a man for- 
get. Don’t imagine that I was a drunk- 
ard before I came to the regiment; but 
they’ve driven me to it. During my 
first year’s service I was keen on do- 
ing my best, and I hoped to be pro- 
moted to the rank of Corporal. I had 
got through the exams. all right, and 
had been actually nominated for pro- 
motion after the manceuvres we were 
in the thick of were over, when the 
crash came. One night when three other 
troopers and myself had made our- 
selves comfortable in a barn full of 
straw, in comes a Corporal with a pipe 
in his mouth. Just then he hears a 
step outside, and suspecting that it is 
an officer, he shouts out: 

“*Who’s been smoking here? 
look sharp—are you going to tell or 
not? ; 

“TIT wasn’t asleep, and I saw through 
his dirty trick in an instant. The oth- 
er fellows were soon aroused, and con- 
fusedly asked what was the matter. 
The Corporal repeats his question, but 
of course there was no culprit to an- 


Now 


* From Trooper 3809. By Lionel Decle 
right, 1899. Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Copy- 


Then in comes the officer—for 
right 


swer it. 
the 
enough. 

“*Go and fetch a lantern,’ says he. 

“Off goes the Corporal and gets one. 

“Then the officer says: 

“Some one has been smoking here, 
let the man come forward.’ 

“Of course nobody moves because no- 
body has done it, for it was the Corpo- 
ral all along. 

“*Very well,’ the officer says; ‘let's 


Corporal’s suspicion was 


have your numbers,’ and he tells the 
Corporal to put them down. 

“Mine 
pened, and on finding this out the offi- 


was the highest as it hap- 
cer says: 

“*You put eight days’ Salle de Police 
to that trooper.’ 

“When the officer has gone I go out 
to the Corporal—he was a Hussar chap, 
and so was the officer—and I tell him 
that it’s not right what he’s done, and 
that he knows well enough that it’s 
him that had been smoking, so he turns 
savage on me, and he says: 

“*You’ll have two days more for in- 
sulting me.” 

“The next day I tell what's happened 
to my Lieutenant, and he says that he 
will speak to the Hussar officer; but 
my Lieutenant comes back, and he says 
that the officer doesn’t mind cancelling 
my punishment, but that the Corporal 
insists on letting his two days stand as 
they are, and that he won’t cancel 
them. All that a shindy 
tween the younger officers of our regi- 


makes be- 
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ment and those of the Hussars, and the 
General hears of it, because two of 
them officers actually applied for leave 
to fight a duel. The General sends for 
me—he was just mad because during 
the past fortnight two other barns had 
been set on fire—and he tells me I am 
a scoundrel to have smoked in the 
barn; but I tell him how things hap- 
pened, and that ’twas the Corporal 
himself who'd been smoking. The Col- 
onel of the Hussars, who just happened 
to be coming for some report to the 
General, says: 

“*Ah, that’s the swine who nearly set 
a barn on fire last night, and now he 
tries to take away the character of one 
of my Corporals!’ 

“This makes the General quite mad, 
and he gives me fifteen days’ prison. 
Yes, old chap, fifteen days’ prison, 
when I'd done nothing. It fairly 
turned my blood, and I went away 
hardly knowing what I was doing. I 
passed a pub and wentin. I called for 
absinthe and brandy and the Lord 
knows what else. The more I drunk 
the more I wanted, and I was that mad 
that when two Hussars walked into 
the pub I sprang on them, and if oth- 
ers hadn’t come to their rescue ’twould 
have been a case of murder, I think. 
They had to tie me up, and by Gad it 
took eight of them to do it. To my 
first punishment, fifteen days’ prison, 
and fifteen days’ solitary confinement 
in cells, were added, and when, two 
days later, the manceuvres ended, I 
was marched back to bairracks—a pris- 
oner. Of course any question of pro- 


motion was at an end—to think of it 
after I had worked so hard to become a 
Corporal! When I came out of prison 
I no longer cared a b—— d— what 
happened to me. I drank whenever I 
had money, and if I hadn’t, Decle, my 
boy, I would have shot myself. How 
I have got through these last three 
years I don’t know. They threatened 
more than once to send me to Biribi. 
What did I care? If it hadn’t been for 
our late Colonel—he understood me, 
that man—I should have done some- 
thing desperate; but since ‘he is dead— 
ah, malheur! The new Colonel calls me 
a disgrace to the regiment, and a dis- 
grace to the French army: but what do 
I care? But then when a chap like our 
doctor doesn’t feel ashamed to hold out 
his hand to me—well, my boy, it goes 
to my heart. You, too, old Decle, al- 
though we are both mere troopers, you 
are a gentleman, while I am but a la- 
borer and a low blackguardly drunk- 
ard; and yet you treat me as a friend. 
Give me your hand, old boy.” 

I gave it to him, and he pressed it 
between his two enormous palms, and 
then, in a husky voice, he added,— 

“Ah! it’s long since I have felt so 
happy,” and with the back of his hand 
he wiped off a tear. 

“Forgive me, old chap,’ 


, 


he said, “TI 
know I’m making a fool of myself!” 

For answer I could only squeeze his 
hand, and I turned round to hide a 
tear of my own—a tear of pity for the 
poor fellow whose feelings I could now 
understand so well. 





JOHNNY.* 


The weeks went, and the time 
neared when dancing at the Institute 
would end for the season—would end 
with a bang and a dazzle ina “long 


* From To London Town. By Arthur Morrison. 
Copyright. 1899. Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


night,” when dancing would be kept 
up shamelessly till something nearer 
one o’clock than twelve. Johnny count- 
ed, first the weeks, then the days, and 
last the hours. Not because of the 
dancing, although that was amusing, 











ee 











but because he was to take Nora San- 
som with his double ticket. For her- 
self, she may have counted days and 
hours, or may not; but true it was that 
she sat up late on several nights, with 
nun’s veiling and ribbons, making a 
dress for the occasion—the first fine 
frock that had been hers. And every 
night she hid it carefully away out of 
sight. 

Each dressmaking-class night of late 
it had been Johnny’s privilege to guard 
her home-going to the end of that sec- 
ond street—never farther. Twice she 
had come to dancing, and by that small 
practice was already Johnny's superi- 
or at the exercise; for a big-shouldered 
novice of eleven stone two is a slower 
pupil than any girl of eighteen in the 
world. And they were very welcome 
one to the other, and acquaintance bet- 
tered day by day. Once Johnny ven- 
tured a question about the adventure of 
the morning, now more than three 
years ago, but learned little from Miss 
Sansom’s answer. The lady who was 
iil was her relation, she said, and she 
found her; and then she talked of some- 
thing else. And so till the evening be- 
fore the “long night.” It was the rule 
at the Institute to honor the long night 
with gloves and white ties, by way of 
compromise with evening dress: and 
Johnny bought his gloves with discre- 
tion and selected his tie with care. 
Then he went to the Institute, took a 
turn or two at the bars, climbed up the 
rope, and gave another member a les- 
son with the gloves. Thus refreshed, 
he dressed himself in his walking 
clothes, making sure that the tie and 
the gloves were safe in his pocket and 
set out for home. There was no dress- 
making class that night, so that he 
need not wait. But outside and plain- 
ly waiting for him, was Nora Sansom 
herself. Johnny thought she had been 
crying: as in fact she had. 

“Oh, Mr. May,” she said. “I’m very 
sorry, but—I thought you might be 








Johnny. 


here, and—and—I’m afraid I shan’t be 
able to come to-morrow!” 
“Not come! But—but why? 
“I’m sorry—I’m very sorry, Mr. May; 
but I can’t tell you—really.” 
There was a quiver of the lip, and 


, 


her voice was a little uneven, as though 
there were danger of more tears. But 
Johnny was not disappointed merely; 
he was also angry, and it was hard to 
conceal the fact. So he said nothing, 
but turned and walked a few steps by 
her side. 

“I—hope you won’t mind,” she pur- 
sued, uneasy at his silence. “I'm very 
much disappointed—very much _in- 
deed.” And it was plain that she was. 
“But there'll be a good many there. 
And you'll have plenty of partners.” 
This last she found a hard thing to say. 

“I don’t care how many’ll be there,” 
Johnny replied. “I shan’t go.” 

It was said curtly. almost angrily. 
but Nora Sansom heard it with an odd 
little tremor of pleasure. Though she 
merely said: “But why not? There's 
no reason why you should be disap- 
pointed too.” 

“Anyhow, I’m not going,” he said; 
and after a pause added, “Perhaps you 
might ha’ gone if I hadn’t asked you!” 

“O I shouidn’t!” she answered, witn 
tears in eyes and voice. “You know I 
shouldn't! I never go anywhere!” 

Johnny instantly felt himself a brute. 
“No.” he said. “I know you don't. I 
didn’t mean anything unkind. But I 
won't go.” 

“Do you really mean it 

“Of course. I’m not going without 
you.” He might have said something 
more, but a little group of people came 
straggling past. And the girl, with her 
eyes on this group, said the first thing 
that came to her tongue. 

“Where will you go then?” 

“O anywhere. I don’t know. Walk 
about, perhaps.” 

She looked shyly up in his face, and 
down again. 
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“I might go for a walk,” she said. 

Johnny’s heart gave a great beat. 
“Alone?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps.” 

But she would be questioned into 
nothing definite. Jf she took a walk, 
she might go in such and such a direc- 
tion, passing this or that place at seven 
o'clock, or half-past. That was all. 
And now she must hurry away, for she 
had already been too long. 

What mattered the dance to Johnny 
now? A fig for the dance. Let them 
dance that liked, and let them dance 
the floor through if it pleased them. 
But how was it that Nora Sansom 
could take a walk to-morrow evening, 
yet could not come to the Institute? 
That was difficult to understand. Still, 
hang the dance! 

For Nora it would be harder to speak. 
Howbeit, indeed, the destruction of the 
looked-for evening’s gladness, in her 
first fine frock, had been a bitter thing. 
But that day her hiding-place had been 
discovered, and now the dress that had 
cost such thoughtful design and such 
hopeful labor was lying, rolled and 
ticketed, on a pawnbroker’s shelf. 


That they must come to Blackwall 
Pier was assured. For there were no 
streets, no crowds, no rumbling wag- 
ons; there were the wide sky and the 
unresting river, the breeze, the ships, 
and the endless train of brown-sailed 
barges. No unseamanlike garden-seats 
dishonored the quay then, and strolling 
lovers sat on bollards or chains, or sat 
not at all. 

Here came Johnny and Nora Sansom 
when the shrinking are of daylight was 
far and yellow in the west, and the 
Kentish hills away to the left grew 
dusk and mysterious. The tide ran 
high, and tugs were busy. A nest of 
them, with steam up, lay under the 
wharf wall to the right of the pier- 
barge, waiting for work; some were al- 


ready lighted, and on the rest, men 
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were trimming the lamps or running 
them up, while a cheerful glow came 
from each tiny cabin and engine-room. 
Rascal boys flitted about the quays and 
gangways—the boys that are always 
near boats and water, ever failing to 
get drowned, and ever dodging the 
pestered men who try to prevent it. 

The first star of the evening steadied 
and brightened, and soon was lost amid 
other stars. Below, the river set its 
constellations as silently, one after an- 
other, trembling and blinking; and me- 
teor tugs shot across its firmament, in 
white and green and red. Along shore 
the old Artichoke Tavern, gables and 
piles, darkened and melted away, and 
then lit into a little Orion, a bright 
cluster in the bespangled river-side. 
Ever some new sail came like a ghost 
up out of the gloom, rounded the point, 
and faded away; and by times some 
distant voice was heard in measured 
cry over water. 

They said little; for what need to 
talk? They loitered a while near the 
locks, and saw the turning Trinity light 
with its long, solemn wink, heard a 
great steamer hoot, far down Wool- 
wich Reach. Now the yellow in the 
sky was far and dul! indeed, and a 
myriad of stars trembled over the 
brimming river. A tug puffed and 
sobbed, and swung out from the group 
under the wharf, beating a glistering 
tail of spray, and steaming off at the 
head of a train of lighters. Out from 
the dark of Woolwich Reach came a 
sailing ship under bare spars, drawn 
by another tug. In the middle of the 
river the ship dropped anchor, and the 
tug fell back to wait, keeping its place 
under gentle steam. 

They walked on the wharf, by the 
iron cranes, and far to the end under 
the windows of the abandoned Bruns- 
wick Hotel. Here they were quite 


alone, and here they sat together on a 
broad and flat-topped old bollard. 
Presently said Johnny, “Are you sor- 
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ry for the dance now—Nora?”’ And lost 
his breath at the name. 

called her Nora; 
was she glad? What 
But with her eyes she 


Nora—he was she 
afraid or 
this before her? 
saw only the twinkling river, with the 


was 


lights and the stars. 
Presently she answered. 
slowly. 


“I was very 
sorry,” she said “of 
course.” 
“But now—Nora?”’ 
Still she but the 
but she was glad: timid, 
Johnny's hand stole to 


and kept it. 


saw river and the 


lights; too, 
but very glad. 
her side, took hers, 
Ta” 
“Say Johnny.” 
What was before her mattered noth- 
held her hand. 
Johnny!” 


she said, “not sorry—now.” 


ing; he sat by her 
“Not sorry now 
Why 


eyes? 


came tears so readily to her 
Truly they had long worn their 
path. But this—this was joy. He 
bent his head and kissed her. The wise 
old Tvinity light winked very slowly, 
and winked again. 
So they sat and talked; sometimes 
whispered. Vows, promises, nonsense 
all—what mattered the 
wonderful a And 
stars, a million ages away, Were near- 
than 
them. 


words to so 
tune? the eternal 
the world of com- 
What was for 
she also: 


er, all nearer, 
mon life about 
her she knew now and saw 
a new heaven and a new earth. 

Over the water from the ship came, 
slow, a stave of the 


swinging and 


chanty:— 


“I’m a-flying-fish sailor straight home 
from Hong-Kong— 
Aye! Aye! Blow the man down! 
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the man down bully, blow the 
man down— 
O give us some time to blow the man 


down! 


Blow 


“Ye’re ai dirty Black-Baller just in 

from New York- 

Aye! Aye! Blow 

the man down 

man down— 

O give us some time to blow the man 
down!” 


the man down! 


Blow bully, blow the 


went, but time was not for 


Where the tug-engineer, thrust- 
air, 


Time 
them. 
ing up his head for a little fresh 
saw but a ‘prentice-lad and his sweet- 
heart on a bollard, Man and 
Woman, enthroned and exultant in face 


there sat 


of the worlds. 

The ship swung round on the tide, 
bringing her light squaire and her stem 
for the opening lock. The chanty went 
wailing to its end: 

“Blow the man down bully, blow the 

man down 

To my Aye! Aye! 
down! 


Blow the man 


Singapore Harbor to gay London 
town! 
O give us some time to blow the man 


down!’ 


The tug headed for the dock and the 
ship went in her wake with slow state, 
a gallant shadow amid the blue. 
and stood, and 


the tide stood, 


then began its ebb. 


Soon 
For a space there 
was a deeper stillness as the dim 
wharves hung in mid-mist, and water 
and sky were one. Then the air stirred 
and chilled, 


the Thames turned its traffic seaward. 


stars grew sharper, and 
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that was the end of Solomon 
Grundy. A highly respectable repre- 
sentative of a second-class man. The 
term suggests an idea. We have here 
no first, second and third-class railway 
carriages, as are found in England and 
other countries. But # would be in- 
teresting, from a philosophical point of 
view, to invent such a train for the oc- 
casion, and bestow our friends and ac- 
quaintances, and, 
large, according to their qualifications. 


And 


indeed, society at 
You, of course, are desirous to know 
who are the persons entitled to travel 
first-class, in order that you may be 
introduced to them and avoid intimacy 
with the others, so far as is consistent 
with Christian charity and the mutual 
But let 
me first dip my pen in the ink again. 

Behold the 
The gates are opened and the 


obligations of social beings. 

Abracadabra. Presto! 
train. 
people press in. There will not be much 
trouble with the third-class passengers. 
See how they take their proper places 
of their own accord. Some of them de- 
ride second-class quite as 
much as many who will be affronted at 
not being allowed to go first-class. Do 
you see that man? He is a commercial 
traveller, or drummer, and, naturally, 
early on the ground. He doesn’t hesi- 
tate or examine his ticket, but gets di- 
rectly into a second-class smoking car, 
settles himself, and puts on a silk cap. 
He knows that it is useless to ask for 
a first-class seat, and he is going to 
make the best of it (which is good phil- 
Very likely if you were sit- 


serve to 


osophy). 
ting next to him he would utter some 
such cheery remark as, “It will be all 
the same a hundred years hence,” and 
tell you a pat story to illustrate the sit- 


” 


* From Search-Light Letters 
Copyright, 
Price $1.50. 


By Robert Grant. 


1899. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


uation. Did you happen te notice, 
though, the longing look he cast at the 
first-class coaches as he went by? I 
feel sure that down in his heart he is 
to admit that there are such 
things as ideals, after all, and he is 
making resolutions as to what he would 
do if he could live his life over again. 

Did you notice that stout, fashionably 
dressed man who stopped and looked at 
me with a grin? He was trying it on, 
so to speak. He knew just as well as 
Tom Johnson, the drummer, that he 
had no right to travel first-class, but he 
thought I might admit him on the score 
of social prestige. He is one of the 
kindest-hearted of fellows—just the 
man to whom a friend would apply in 
a tight place, and I rather think he 
would be apt to help an enemy, unless 
it happened that something he had eat- 
en for supper the night before had dis- 
agreed with him. He has the diges- 
tion of an ostrich, and he needs it, for 
his skin is full of oil, and whiskey, 
and tortured goose-liver, and canvas- 
back ducks, and pepper-sauce, and ripe 
Camembert cheese, and truffles, and 
Burgundy, and many other rich and 
kindred delicacies. He could tell four 
different vintages of champagne apart 
with his eyes shut, and he has honor at 
his club on account of it. His name is 
Howard Vincent. An illustrious-sound- 
ing name, isn’t it? He inherits gout 
from both sides of the family. He does 
not know Tom Johnson, the drummer. 
They have moved in different social 
strata. But they belong to the same 
order of human beings. There! you no- 
tice he asks Tom for a light, and they 
have begun to talk together. They are 
laughing nopy, and Tom is winking. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they were making 
fun of the second-class passengers. 
Vincent has read more or less in his 


ready 























day, and he rather prides himself on 


what he calls keeping abreast of the 
times in the line of thought. See, they 
have opened the window, and are beck- 
oning to me. Let us hear what they 
have to say. 

Drummer. Ah, there, 
You wouldn't let us in, and I guess you 
know your business. We've had a good 
time in life, anyhow. If the religious 
folk are right, we shall be in it up to 
If they’re wrong, they’ve 


philosopher! 


our necks. 
been wasting a lot of valuable time. 


Howard Vincent. We've ridden 
straight, at all events. (Vincent is an 


authority on sporting matters.) We 
haven’t pretended to be something we 
were not. We've never cheated any- 
body, and we've never lied to anybody, 
and each, according to his light (this 
last qualification was for Tom’s bene- 
fit), has been a gentleman. We've been 
men of the world, and we have found 
the world a 
place. We're in no haste to leave it. 

The Philosopher. 
tlemen, that each of you has a kind and 


reasonably satisfactory 


And may I add, gen- 


generous heart? 

Did 
looked when I said that? 
tle weak of me to say it, but I couldn't 


you observe how pleased they 
It was a lit- 
help it. Somehow, it is very difficult to 
be sufficiently severe to such easy-go- 
ing, pleasant-natured fellows, who are 
content to take the world as they find 
it, laugh and grow fat. Moreover, Tom 
Johnson has for twenty years support- 
ed his old mother and invalid sister, 
and remained single as a consequence; 
and Howard Vincent has a habit of giv- 
ing away delightful sums on Christmas 
Day without advertising the fact. How 
often, on the occasion of death, do we 


hear the aphorism that everything 
counts for nothing save the kindly 
deeds of the deceased, until one is 


tempted to believe that a genial com- 
mercial traveller, like our friend, with 
a benignant soul, is more admirable 


than a highly sensitive gentleman and 
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67 
scholar. Indisputably this is so if the 


gentleman and scholar lacks the hu- 
manity for which the other is conspic- 
uous; but, nevertheless, it behooves the 
soul in search of the ideal to beware 
of the slough of mere warm-hearted- 
ness. It is an attribute which, if relied 
on too exclusively as a leavening force, 
is readily made to subserve very ordi- 
The Falstaftian 


second-class 


nary two 


men in 


purposes. 
the 
there, even though you might find their 
kindly ways and their stories attrac- 


ear belong 


tive up to a certain point. They are 
of the class of men who, more signally 
perhaps than any other, bar the path 
of the the 
stars by means of the argument that 


world’s progress toward 
what has been must be, and that what 
the 
men who shrug their shoulders when 


is is good enough. They are of 
the hope is expressed that the abuse of 
liquor may be lessened and finally cen- 
trolled; who sneer at the efforts of the 
all the 
houses of ill-repute, on the ground that 


police authorities to shut up 


prostitution has always existed and 


must always exist. (That it will never 


become “unpopular,” as the drummer 


would tell you in his breezy way.) As- 
suredly, you need to be on your guard 
against infatuation with those big, 


genial and (usually) pot-bellied person- 
ages whose large hearts and abundant 
charity allow 


and splendid appetites 


them to discard as unworthy of a sen- 
sible man’s regard everything but hon- 
esty, reading, spelling and arithmetic 
(add, in the case of Howard Vincent, a 
dash of accomplishments and agnostic 
philosophy), Worcestershire sauce and 
Blessed 
The man or woman without 


jests of custom-made humor. 
be humor. 
it is like a loaf of stale bread or a cup 
of brackish water. But to be content 
with the mere workaday world and its 
ways is like travelling perpetually with 
a grip-sack. When we open the grip- 


sack, what do we find? The barest 


necessaries of life, without a trace of 
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anything which inspires or refines. I 
have no desire to betray the private af- 
fairs of any commercial traveller, or to 
imply that the Bible and Shakespeare 
are not occasionally to be found both 
in the kit of the travelling man and in 
the English leather trunk of the more 
elegant man of fashion. I am simply 


cautioning male correspon- 
dents, to beware of accepting as final 


Nothing is 


you, my 
your world as you find it. 
more sure to make you a second-class 
Mere good-natured common- 
as our drummer 


person. 
sense (“horse-sense,” 
would call it) is a useful virtue, but it 
would keep civilization ordinary to the 
erack of doom. 

Ah! now we are likely to have troub- 
le. Notice, please, the lady coming this 
way. How graceful and elegant she 
is. A delicate, refined face and bearing. 
the third 
and second-class passengers with an ex- 
pression of distaste for them which sug- 
gests pain. She cannot bear coarse peo- 
ple. She believes herself to be an in- 
tellectual woman with 
She aims to be a spiritual person and 
she reads many essays—by Emerson, 
Matthew Arnold, Pater, and others. 
She is fond of history and politics; not 
of this country, because she claims that 
it is vulgar and lacks picturesqueness. 
But she can tell you all about the gov- 
ernments of Europe, and who is prime 
minister of or in authority in each of 


See how she sidles off from 


serious tastes. 


them. Democracy does not interest her. 
It seems to her to concern the affairs of 
dirty or common people; and she cares 
nothing for the great social questions of 
the age. They appear to her to clash 
with personal spirituality and culture. 
She has made 


She is very sensitive. 


a study of music, especially Wagner. 
She is very particular as to what she 
has to eat, but the grossness of men, 
seriously. 


not very 


as she calls it, offends her 
She believes herself to be 
strong physically, and she is nervous 
on the subject of arsenic in wall-papers 
and germs in drinking-water. She has 
retained her maidenly instincts to the 
last. 

What is that you ask, madam? A 
seat in a first-class carriage? Excuse 
me, you cannot go in there. You belong 
in the second-class section of the train. 
Mistake? un- 
derstand perfectly. 
your word for it that 
Dante in the original, and I know that 


There is no mistake. I 
I'm ready to take 
you have read 
you are 


Chaste as the icicle 
That's curded by the frost from purest 
snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple. 


(Doubtless you recall the quotation.) 
But you must stay out. Your ticket 
reads “Personal culture and individual 
salvation,” and it entitles you to ride 
in any of those second-class cars. You 
don’t like the passengers? I am very 
sorry, I’m sure, but my instructions are 
explicit. I was told to keep out all la- 
dies of your kind, who think that the 


ideal is to be attained by hugging 
themselves to themselves (excuse the 
coarseness of the metaphor, madam) 


all their days in a hot-house atmos- 
phere, and playing bo-peep with their 
own souls. You intend to write a let- 
ter about it to the Boston Erening ——? 
You will have to ride 


second-class, all the same. 


Oh, very well. 
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UNTO THIS LAST. 


Art thou not wounded? wilt not stay? 
Let us lie down and die: 
The fight is over for to-day, 
Why toil in vain, friend? Why? 
“We shall not win to-day, nor yet to-night; 


we 


Shall never win, but we can always fight! 


Wilt not forget her, now she hates? 
Art thou in love with scorn? 
He gets no sleep, nor dreams, who waits 
Through all the night till morn. 
“But I shall watch and wait till morning break; 
I love not sleep, but her, for her own sake.” 


Hast not discovered any clue 

Wherewith to thread the maze? 
Wilt not hereafter come to rue 

This waste of pleasant days? 
“T have no clue, but till the clue I know, 
Not rueing aught, shall wander to and fro!’ 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 


“IT MAY NOT LOVE THEE?” 


“TIT may not love thee.” “May not!” but I do: 
This is my title to the crown of love— 

A title which each heart-beat doth renew, 

A title ancient as the stairs above. 

“IT may not love thee.” “May not!” but I must: 
When Nature’s mightiest forces are at play, 
The ship, o’ermastered by the whirling gust, 
Forgets its course and wanders far astray. 
“May not!” but I will: 
My soul leaves thine and glories in love’s name— 
Itself its arbiter of good and ill— 

Itself the well-spring of its ardent flame. 

I may not love thee, my Beloved! but still 

Love thee I do, I must, I ever will. 


“T may not love thee.’ 


Edmond Holmes. 











Recent English Verse. 





INTO THE TWILIGHT. 


Out-worn heart, in a time out-worn, 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right; 
Laugh, heart, again in the gray twilight, 
Sing, heart, again in the dew of the morn. 


Your motber Erin is always young, 
Dew ever shining and twilight gray; 
Though hope fall from you and love decay, 


Burning in fires of a slanderous tongue. 


Come, heart, where hill is heaped upon hill, 
For there the mystical brotherhood 
Of sun and moon and hollow and wood 
And river and stream work out their will; 


And God stands winding His lonely horn, 
And time and the world are ever in flight; 





And love is less kind than the gray twilight, 
And hope is iess dear than the dew of the morn, 
W. B. Yeats. 


From The Wind Among the Reeds. 


OF HOLY OBEDIENCE. 


Dear love, but read me right and reckon true 

How love of thee hath featured all my mind; 
Till in my will ‘tis thine that I pursue, 

And in my face thy looks I wish to find. 
For having eyes that worship at thine eyes, 

And senses all to thy clear guidance bent, 
Even as a pool takes color from the skies 

So from thy grace hath grace to me been lent. 
Yea, by this test I in my own love stand, 

And out of mine own self get touch with thee: 
Because my hand hath rested on thy hand 

Therefore is its poor use grown sweet to me; 
And for my lips, since they thy word obey, 
Them I love too, but in another way. 


From The Little Land. Laurence Housman. 
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A new volume of stories from the 
pen of the late Miss Maria Louise Pool, 
entitled “A Widow and Some Spin- 
sters” is announced by Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. 


Even “Punch” has not escaped the 
tendency to change, just now notice- 
able in the English weekly journals. It 
is to be doubled in price, and its lit- 
erary features increased. 


A new volume, the fifth, in Professor 
MecMaster’s “History of the People of 
the United States” is one of the most 
important voiumes on the list of the 
Apppletons for early issue. 


The forthcoming volume in M. Im- 
bert de St. Amand’s series on the 
Court of the Second (French) Empire 
is called “France and Italy,” and gives 
an account of the war with Austria 
for the liberation of Italy. It will be 
published by the Scribners. 


The case of the Boers is presented in 
a timely and friendly volume, “Oom 
Paul’s People” by Howard C. Hillegas, 
an American journalist, who has spent 
two years in Seuth Africa. The book 
is published by the Appletons. 


To his series of French classics Mr. 
William R. Jenkins is about to add 
Molidre’s “Les Precieuses Ridicules,” 
with a biographical memoir and ex- 
planatory notes by C. Fontaine, B. L., 
and for class use in the study of Span- 
ish, “Doce Cuentos Escogidos” by the 
same editor. 


“Zack,” whose dramatic and rather 
gruesome stories, included in the vol- 





ume entitled “Life is Life,” attracted a 
good deal of attention last year, has 
novel called “On Trial,” 
which has been running serially in 
Blackwood’s. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
who published the volume of stories, 
are to publish the novel also. 


written a 


Oliver Herford’s “An Alphabet of 
Celebrities,” which is on the list of 
Small, Maynard & Co., will have a cor- 
dial welcome from all who reoall the 
delicious absurdities of “A Bashful 
Earthquake.” “Mr. Dooley in the 
Hearts of his Countrymen,” from the 
press of the same house, is another vol- 
ume which has its welcome waiting 
for it. 


The dulness of literary affairs in 
London the last summer is attested by 
nothing more than by the space which 
the leading literary journals gave to 
the discussion of the proceeding of the 
Indiana Sunday school which turned 
Mr. Kipling’s books out of its library. 
If the subject of discussion had been 
how the books originally got in, there 
would have been some point in it. 
That mirage the “American novel” 
may elude the public indefinitely, but 
the distinctively American essay is not 
far to seek. 
charming and brilliant style, and takes 
the name “Search-Light F 
Readers of Scribner’s Magazine do not 
need to be told that Robert Grant is re- 
sponsible for these eminently sane and 
American thinking 
people, and they will be glad to own 
the whole collection of letters in the 
form which the Scrib- 
The letter “To 


it appears this year in a 


Letters.’ 


useful epistles to 


attractive book 
ners have given it. 












a Modern Woman with Social Ambi- 
tions” has a large mission to fulfil, and 
there are signs that it has aroused some 
wholesome emotions already. 


Seymour Hicks’s novel, “One of the 
Best,” suggests the Dreyfus case in 
the main feature of the plot, which 
turns upon the condemnation of an in- 
nocent officer on the charge of selling 
the 
romance is 


military information to enemy. 
But a complicated 
wrought into the story. 


ledge and Sons are the publishers. 


love 


George Rout- 


New editions of Mr. Frederick Saun- 
ders’s delightful “Salad for the Soli- 
tary and Social” and of the same au- 
with the Sacred 
Poets” among the autumn 
nouncements of Thomas Whittaker. 
The same publisher announces “A Cy- 
cle of Stories” by Barbara Yechton: a 


thor’s “Evenings 


are an- 


group of short poems dealing with spir- 
itual struggles, and called “An Epic of 
the Soul;” and illustrated handbooks 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Those two lovers of Provence, whose 
story has been a favorite for so many 
again in a charming 
“Aucassin and Nicol- 


years, appear 
guise this year. 
ette,” the new edition of this medizval 
song-story, comes from the publishing 
house of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, in 
a most dainty form and with illustra- 
tions quite in the mood of the romance. 
The translation the 
work of A. Rodney Macdonough, and 


into English is 


is an exquisite rendering of Alexandre 
Bida’s modern version of the tale. 


The recent publication of Lord Rose- 
bery’s “Appreciations and Addresses” 
led curious The London 


to a suit, 


Times having brought an action on the 
ground that it was not permissible to 
make use of reports of Lord Rosebery’s 
addresses 
columns. 


which had appeared in its 


As all the proof-sheets were 


Books and Authors. 





revised by Lord Rosebery’s secretary, 
before publication, from the original 
manuscripts, it would seem as if the 
author’s rights, in this instance, trans- 
cended those of the newspaper report- 
But the court thought otherwise, 
and decided in favor of The Times. 


er. 


There is perhaps too much reason to 
class books of quotations under one 
heading, as a weariness to the mind. 
But a distinctly stimulating little book 
of prepared for 
teachers and parents, is one just pub- 
lished by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
“Educational Nuggets,” edited by John 
R. Howard. The quotations are from 
Plato, Herbart, 
Spencer and so on, and they are con- 


extracts, specially 


Aristotle, Rousseau, 
spicuous for their thought-awakening 


qualities. 


The London Chronicle tells a pleas- 
ing story of Eugene Field. He once 
found himself coveting a rare copy of 
Burns, which he had chanced upon in 
a bookstall, but without the requisite 
money with him to buy it. Thereupon 
he wrote these lines upon the fly-leaf :—- 
Gude friende, for Jesus’ sake forbare 
To buy ye book thou seest here 
For I have gone to earn the pelf— 

I meane to buy ye book myselfe. 


Whether because of this appeal or be- 
cause it happened that no rival hap- 
pened on the book, he secured it later. 


The “Life of William 
Thackeray,” which Mr. Lewis Melville 


Makepeace 


has written in two volumes, is a work 
which will be awaited with some curi- 
little 
sion, for the undertaking is rather a 
daring one, all 
There was a brief life of Thackeray in- 
cluded in the English Men of Letters 
with this and 
biographical material by 


osity and perhaps a apprehen- 


things considered. 


Series, but exception 
that of the 


his daughter which prefaced the vol- 


























umes in the recently completed bi- 
ographical edition of his writings, no 
biography of the great novelist and sa- 
tirist has been attempted. Mr. Mel- 
ville’s work will be published in this 
country by Herbert 8S. Stone & Co., of 
Chicago. 


The people of Olney view the Cowper 
Centenary with so little enthusiasm, 
and place so slight an estimate on its 
local interest, that they have declined 
to consider the proposal to acquire the 
poet’s house. Cowper’s biographer, 
Mr. Thomas Wright, who is the chief 
mover in the matter, is now trying to 
persuade his townsmen to buy the 
house, and, letting the rest of it, to 
keep the parlor sacred to the poet’s 
memory. But even this modest sug- 
gestion is received with apathy. 


Following hard upon the excitement 
attending the Dreyfus trial, comes a 
French narrative which purports to be 
the actual account of the indignities 
and horrors that befell one young vol- 
unteer in the army, twenty years ago. 
The author, Lionel Decle, states in his 
preface that he wishes it to be under- 
stood that he has not written “Trooper 
3809” for the purpose of attacking the 
French army as_ represented by its 
officers; yet he asserts also that the 
condition of affairs has improved but 
slightly, if at all, for the average 
French soldier since his day. Life in 
the cavalry barracks, the drilling, the 
regular duties of a private, friendships 
and enmities, punishments and esca- 
pades, are chronicled with minute and 
dramatic attention, and the record is 
saved from being too grim py many 
touches of humor. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, publishers. 


A peculiar story that might be called 
a study in financial villainy comes 
from the press of Herbert S. Stone & 
Co., and bears the aptly descriptive 
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The au- 
thor is E. H. Cooper, who has selected 


title, “Resolved to be Rich.” 


for the subject of his study an or- 
phaned lad of fifteen or sixteen years, 
of a narrowly mathematical turn of 
mind, and with a positively uncanny 
cleverness in the forming of schemes. 
This small but mentally aged hero, 
Gerald Franklin, throws in his lot with 
a set of sharpers, all determined to 
wrest funds from frugally-minded but 
complacent people by booming the 
“Freehold Building Company,” a con- 
cern that laudably pays twelve per cent. 
interest and assists the houseless poor 
to build themselves cottages, at one 
and the same time. The character 
drawing is good, and the story one to 
arouse a certain amount of reflection. 


The Scribners are fortunate in being 
able to offer the public two such col- 
lections of clever Richard 
Harding Davis’ ‘“The Lion and the Uni- 
corn” and Bliss Perry’s “The Powers 
at Play.” Many of these stories have 
been already once enjoyed by maga- 
zine readers, but in book form the suc- 
cessful qualities of each seem height- 
ened. Mr. Davis takes his favorite 
type of hero into England, Cuba and 
the British colonies, but Mr. Perry’s 
men and women are still at home in 
New England and are almost too liv- 
ing and breathing to be reduced to a 
type—even a very good type. Mr. Da- 
vis’s manner gains in brightness and 
Mr. Perry’s in depth and sympathy. 
Perhaps no one ma'rk of distinction is 
more plainly “The 
Powers at Play” than that given to it 
by the unvarying vividness with which 
both places and people become detach- 
able and individual; the places are not 
merely settings, they exist in them- 
selves, and the people who come and 


stories as 


stamped upon 


go have a personality that makes them 
especially at home in their particular 
surroundings, yet absolutely free to 


change them at will. 
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Jones. Downey & Co. 

Africa, South, The Story of. By W. 
Basil Worsfold, M. A. Horace Mar- 
shall & Sons. 


Aucassin and Nicelette. Rendered in- 
to modern French by Alexandre Bida. 
Translated into English by A. Rodney 
Macdonough. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. Price, $1.00. 

Auld Lang Syne. Second Series. My 
Indian Friends. By F. Max Muller. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2. 


Autobiography of a Child. By Hannah 


Lynch. Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, 
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